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The American Submerged Pump. 

This pump has within the past couple of years 
come into so general use that almost every one is 
familiar with it in ite ordinary form as a hand pump. 
We herewith present to our readers an engraving 
(Fig. 1.) of a very simple power attachment, which 
has been applied to it with very satisfactory results, 

As will be seen from an inspection of our engrav- 
ing, the power attachment is quite simple, and its 
action will, we think, be apparent when we say that 
the larger cog-wheel is suspended in the movable iron 
frame, which is clearly shown, and an eccentric pin 
on the fave of this wheel is attached to the pump rod, 
which at the same time serves as a pipe for conduct- 
ing the ascending water. The motion of the frame 
gives the same effect as a long connecting rod, but, 
of course, in a different way. 

The action of the valves of the pump will be seen 
by referring to Fig. 2, in which A represents the body 
or cylinder of the pump, which is supplied with 
water during the upward stroke of the piston E, by 
the puppet valve C. the water, already in the pump, 
escaping meantime down through the piston head, as 
represented by the arrow, into the stem of the piston 
D, which is hollow, and to which the pipe is attached 
which moves the piston and acts as conductor at the 
same time. The piston valves I and I are firmly held 
on their seats by the pressure of water, forming a 
vacuum below the piston which fills the cylinder A 
with water through the puppet valve C. When the 
return stroke is made, the piston valves shift to their 

’ upper seuts, while the puppet valve O closes, forcing 
the water in the lower part of the cylinder upinto the 
piston stem D, under the valve I and I, while the pup- 


Fig. 1. 


pet valve in theside chamber B supplies the vacunm 
formed by the down stroke of the piston, which be- 
comes effectually a solid head by the action of the 
piston valves I and I. 

In the operatiou of this pump the chief portion of 
friction due to packing (which it is usually estimated 
requires at least 33 per cent. of the power applied) 

# saved, the piston being so fitted to the chamber as 
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to act to a considerable extent as an Air Pump; 
hence, when submerged in water, it has a water 
packing and water lubrication. The channels for the 
water leading to the centre line of the piston cause 
an equal bearing on all parts thereof, and a great 
saving of power, as may be readily shown by closing 
upone of the piston valves, I and I, and taking water 
from one side only, as is done in some other pumps, 
The continuous action of a rotary pump is here simply 
and economically obtained by a plunger, maintaining 
nearly a continuous stream without the use of an air 
chamber, although as they are sometimes used they 
will be supplied by the company if desired. 

The usual arrangement, when the pump is worked 
by hand is shown in Fig. 3, the missing parts of 
which will be readily supplied by our readers. 

The most recent application of this pump has been 
made by Mr. Pavt Hitxz, an agent of the company, 
who owns the right for the eastern counties of New 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
REPORT OF THE THIRD QUARTERLY MERTING. 
(Continued from page 854.) 

On Thureday morning, Nov. 28, a geodly number 
(about twenty) of the members and associates gath. 
ered at the railway depot in Troy, and were accom- 
modated by the Rensselaer & Saratoga Railroad Uo. 
with a special car on the train to Whitehall. On ar- 
riving at the latter point, the party went on boar! 
the new and magnificent steamer, ‘‘ Vermout,” (Capt. 
Face) and was conveyed most comfortably and de- 
lightfully up the Lake to Port Henry. The beanty 
of the scenery and the interesting geological expos- 
ures of the rocks along the banks lent additional 
charm to this voyage, while a good dinner satisfied 
the inner man in one department, and a lively ses- 
sion of the Institute in the cabin afforded solid intel- 
lectual food. The dinner it is not our provinee to 
describe, but the meeting deserves as full a report as 
avy of the sessions of the Institute. 

In calling the meeting to order, Vice-President 
RarMonp announced that the proceedings would be 
confined to subjects connected with the Champlain 
Iron Regions, a portion of which the members were — 
about to visit, and introduced to the Institute Mr. 
Joun Rogers, of J.&J. Roazns, one of the oldest 
firms éngaged in the manufacture of iron in this re- 
gion. Mr. Roozrs made a few remarks, welcoming 
the Institute to this part of the country, and alluding 
to the fact that he bad been in the business since 
1832, but the Pennsylvania Iron Co., and some others, 
were already in it when he began. 

Prof. G, W. Maynarp then made an interesting 
communication on the ores of the Champlain region 
(see abstract elsewhere), after which Prof. Eatestoy 
inquired what was the result of certain expétiments 
in treating titaniferous orcs. Prof. Maynarp replied, 


Jersey. He has just completed and put to satisfac- 
tory tests a small band fire-engine, made by ingeni- 
ously connecting two No. 5 pumps (5-inch cylinder— 
6-inch stroke) both at draft and delivery, and sur- 
mounting them with a large air chamber. This novel 
fire apparatu’ rests upon a light iron frame work, on }. 
four wheels, and occupies about the same space as an 
ordinary hose-carriage. Two men can drag it with 
ease, and six men at the brakes can throw a 4 inch 
horizontal stream 125 feet. For the use of small vii- 
lages nothing could be better, as the cost of building 
is trifling as compared with other styles of hand en- 
gines, and it requires so small force to handle and 
work it. This pump has received so high com- 
mendations from many who have tried it, that we 
have no hesitation in recommending it as one of the 
very beat in the market. 


Fig. 2. 


that the efforts made near Westport to “sponge” 
the ores were not successiul ; but from the Norway 
mine, the ore, being pure, made a good sponge, At 
an Essex Co. forge, 25 per cent. titanic ore, 60 of the 
Norway sponge, and 10 of spiegeleisen was used, 
and the blooms were sent to Boston, worked in the 
Siemens furnace, and made into good crucible steel, 
He had never found a trace of phosphoric acid in th — 
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ton of iron prodaced, are required. With the use of 
pure ore and charcoal as fuel, the cinder product is 
stnall, and is edded to the charge. Blast is supplied 
by a horizontal engine of twenty-inch cylinder, five 
feet stroke, from an air cylinder sixty-three inches 
in diameter ; average number of revolutions about 
twenty-five. A steam lift is employed, and the 
charging is done with a cone. 

The reunion of the members at the Sherman House 
was speedily followed by a jovial supper, at which 
Mr. Surman presided. In the evening a sessiqn 
of the Institute was held in the parlors of the hotel, 
at which an elaborate and interesting paper was 
read by Mr. J. W. Hanpen, of Philadelphia, on 
The Ores of the South Mountain and Cumberland 
Valley. 

The following papers were presented, and read by 
title, and ordered to be included in the proceedings, 
the lateness of the hour precluding their reading at 
length: On Blast Furnace Slags, by Kennzera Ros- 
ERTsON, E. M., of Boonton, N. J. ; on the Importance 
and Advantages of the Institute, by Marri Corye.1, 
of Wilkesbarre, Penn. ; and a Report and Sugges- 
tions to the Officers and Members, by Martin Coryz.u, 
Secretary. These papers will be printed in full in 
our columns. 

Several other papers were withdrawn by these 
authors, among them one on the Coal Trade of Penn- 
sylvania, by James McFartane, of Towanda, which 
we trust will be goramint at the next meeting of the 
Institute. 

After passing yessiations of thanks to the Cham- 
plain and Moriah Railroad the Messrs. Wiru- 
eepee & SHERMAN, and various officials whose 
courtesy had added so much to the pleasure and 
profit of the excursion, the Institute adjourned, to 
meet again on the third Tuesday in February, at 
such place as the Council shall select. The Council 
has taken as yet no decisive action in the matter; 
but the general impression and desire appear to be 
that the meeting will be held in Philadelphia. 

How the members and associates reached their 
several homes is, of course, no part of the “‘ proceed- 
ings,” though we could, if we would, reveal some 
jolly incidents of the wintry ride to Port Henry, the 
excursion to Crown Point which did not take place, 
the midnight trip upon the lake, «nd the somewhat 
haggard and “ played-out” group which, neverthe- 
less, -unconquerably merry to the last, took the 
southward train from Whitehall in the gray dawn of 
Saturday. 

In looking back upon a most successfy) meeting, 
we feel bound to acknowledge again, that great credit 
is due to the activity and enthusiasm of Prof. G. W. 
Maywyarp, who constituted, all by himself, the ef- 
ficient ‘‘local committee,” and couldn’t have done 


better in that capacity, if there had been a dozen of 
him. 


height is, I believe, the greatest yet reached in the 
United States. 


The first object of the furnace manager is, iar 
paribus, to obtain the greatest amount of metal with 
the least consumption of fuel. So long as gases are 
escaping from the furnace throat of such a nature and 
temperature as to be capable of reducing the ore 
being treated, we know that heat, or in other 
words, fuel is lost. The first point to be settled 
is, at what temperature each ore commences to be 
reduced. 

Bet has shown that in the Cleveland ore this 
process begins at 424 deg, Fahrenheit, while he 
holds that in general Feg O3 is deoxidised at all tem- 
peratures between 302 deg. F. and a bright red heat, 
but that it is never absolutely complete. And he 
shows that the reduction of ores containing Fez O3 is 
dependent not on their chemical composition, but on 
their molecular condition, and the rapidity of the 
current of gases passing over them; and the deoxi- 
dation and carbon deposition are at a maximum at 
about the temperature of melting zinc, 783 deg. F. 
Now, to ascertain at what temperature the various 
magnetites, hematites and limonites of this country 
commence to be reduced it would be necessary to 
make a series of experiments on the subject with 
native ores, in the performance of which no very 
great expense would be incurred. This having been 
done, the next step should be to ascertain the tem- 
peratures and compositions of the escaping gases, in 
order to see whether all the work that was practicable 
had been performed by them in the way of deoxidiz- 
ing the ores. This, of course, would vary very much 
with the different coals and varieties of each. Shou!d 
it be found, for example, that the gases when escap- 
ing at the furnace throat are still capable of de- 
oxidizing the ore, then the inference would justly be 
that the furnace was not high enough and that fuel 
was being lost, andit would be a commertiul ques- 
tion, as Lowrn1an states it, whether the ad- 
ditional expense of enlarging the furnace would be 
sufficiently paid for by an improvement of the 
operation or an adequate increase of work. Where 
anthracite is used in the blast furnace, there need be 
comparatively but little apprehension as to the 
burden crushing the coal, except by the decrepita- 
tion of the latter, and I would call the attention of 
those persons present who direct such furnaces to 
the question whether they have ever instituted com- 
parisons in regard to the economy of anthracite 
furnaces when both the pressure and amount of 
blast are increased? Anthracite, although equal to 
coke as a fuel in the amount of carbon, requires 
a much greater amount of blast for its perfect com. 
bustion, which should be equally distributed through 
a large number ,of tuyeres, and 1 would suggest 
that ironmasters should endeavor to ascertain the 
fact, whether with such a dense fuel, considerable 
economy might not be attained by increasing the 
height rather than the diameter of such furnaces. 
We have in this country many open burning coals, 
which either do not coke at all, or else sfford i very 
tender coke in ordinary ovens. In Great Britain the 
Ferrie self-coking blast furnace has been introduced 
for the purpose of coking the fuel in the furnaces and 
at the same time. relieving the coke of a portion of 
its burden. In order to do this a furnace eighty-three 
feet high is divided, fora distance of twenty feet 
below the space required for the cup and cone, into 
four compartments, by vertical walls supported on 
arches and radiating from the center. _ Both these 
and the circumferential walls are pierced with flues, 
so that a portion of the gases taken from the top can 
be led down to the level of the bottom of the com- 
partments and—receiving a supply of air through 
gratings in the external wall of the furnace—be 
ignited and consumed in the flues traversing the par- 
tition walls and surrounding the compartments, the 
draft through these flues being assisted by chim- 
ney stacks at the top of the furnace. Time does not 
permit me to give any further details (for which I 
must refer youto ‘‘ Engineering ’ of June 16th, 1871, 


titaniferous ores. In and about Moriah no titanic 
acid is found; but from Westport on, these ores 
occur ; and Dr. Hunt and himself had con- 
cluded that they occur in the Labradorite rocks only. 
Prof. Eaxrzston alluded to experiments at the Colum- 
bia School of Mines, showing that these ores are a 
mixture of ilmenite in magnetite, from which the lat- 
ter can be separated by the magnet. 

Prof. W. P. Buaxe made some interesting cbenve- 
tions'on the Mineralogy of the Sanford beds near 
Port Henry, as studied by him twenty years ago. 
The ore contains apatite, known locally as ‘‘red 
sand,” and not recognized till Emmons pointed it out. 
In 1851 or 1852 an attempt was made without success 
to use it in manufacturing artificial phosphates. The 
apatite used to occur in streaks and layers of the bed, 
in roughly hexagonal crystals, from needles to prisms 
4 in. in diameter. The margin of the bed, on its 
contact with the country rock, carried the rare min- 
eral allanite, containing cerium and lanthanum, in 
crystals from 4 by § in. to 1 in. by 8 or 10 in. in size. 
Lanthanite (carbonate of lanthanum) also occurred, 
from the decomposition of allanite. The ore is free 
from sulphur, as are most of the phosphatic,ores of 
the region, and tolerably free from silica. The beds 
partake of the plication of the rocks. The phos- 
phate of lime occurring through them indicates, in 
Dr. Hunt's opinion,an organic origin for the deposits. 

After Prof. Buaxz’s remarks, the session was ad- 
journed for dinner, somebody remarking that the 
members looked, like the ores of the Sanford bed, 
** red with apatite.” 

Shortly after dinner, the steamer arrived at Port 
Henry, and the party were conveyed in carriages to 
the railroad, where a special car and engine were in 
waiting to convey them to the mines, situated in the 
mountains, seven miles from the lake. The railroad 


daring piece of engineering. No new contrivances 
are in use for surmounting the heavy grades ; the en- 
gines of the company draw trains of twenty empty 
cars up the steep hill with ease ; and of course there 
is no difficulty incoming down, The Champlain and 
Moriah Co. is owned jointly by the Port Henry Iron 
Oo. and SHerman & Co. 

The mines of these firms are among the most pro- 
ductive, and are vertainly the most imposing in 
appearance upon this continent. Ordinary mines 
disappoint the most romantic expectations of visitors 
who have dreamed of vast subterranean spaces ; 
since usually one finds but narrow galleries and 
crooked stopes, in which all excavations made are 
filled up again as far as practicable, to secure safety. 
But here the great size of the deposits, and the ex- 
traordinary firmness of the country rock, has led to a 
system of working which is partly quarrying, partly 
mining, and results in immense, dim caverns, 
twinkling with the starry lights {of the miners, and 
noisy with the clatter of hammers and the occasional 
reverberations of thunderous blasts. But the limits 
of this report will not permit us to enlarge upon de- 
scriptions ; we hope, some day, to do better justice 
to these magnificent mines, both in their picturesque 
and in their commercial aspects. 

Before the mines had been thoroughly viewed, it 
was dark ; and a portion of the company repaired to 
the Sheree House at Moriah, where-Mr. SHERMAN 
had provided hospitable entertainment for all. But 
another portion, too enthusiastic for fatigue or hun- 
ger, went to the charcoal blast furnace of Wrruer- 
sper & SHERMAN, situated about one and one-half 
miles from the mines. The furnace is sixty two feet 
in height. It was constructed about six years ago at 
a cost of $160,000, and its enterprising owners and 
manager have successfully demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of a charcoal furnace of such extraordinary 
height, forty feet being the usual limit. It has closed 
top and six tuyeres, with a pressure of blast equal to 
ove pound at a temperature of seven hundred and 
fifty degrees. Production per day about twelve tons 
of foundry iron, used chiefly for car wheels. Of 
charcoal, one hundred and twenty-five bushels to the 


The Economy of the Blast Furnace.* 
BY PROF. FRED. PRIME, Jk. 


To an association like the one before which I read 
this paper, few questions can be more important and 
constantly recurring then the following, viz. What 
economy can be effected in the manufacture of 
American iron?” And it is the one with which I 
purpose to deal in this paper ; premising, however, 
that my object is merely to indicate the direction in 
which an answer should be sought for, rather than 
to give it myself. This subject may be divided into 
two parts, ‘‘ Economy in the production of pig iron ” 
and ‘‘Economy in the manufacture of wrought 
iron,” but it is to the former alons that I shall con- 
fine myself this evening. 

Of late years the improvements inaugurated in the 
Cleveland district have excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of the iron world. Instead of 30, 40 and 50 
feet furnaces, the iron-masters of this district have 
taught us to build them of 70 and 80 feet, which last 


oa A paper read before the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, 
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and volume I. of “Journal of Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute.”] Suffice it to say, that in Lanarkshire district, 
the extraordinary result was obtained of saving a ton 
of coal to the ton of iron made, and also about 24 cwt. 
ofore. Lowraian Bett, who at first attributed the 
entire saving to the increased height of the furnace, 
subsequently changed his opinion and acknowledged 
that a portion of it was due to the combustion of the 
gases in the chambers. 

Another point to which I wish to direct your atten- 
tion is the manner of taking off the blast furnace 
gases from the top of the furnace. It is a well known 
fact that the gases have a tendency to escape up the 
sides of the furnace, leaving, in the centre, acolumn 
of ore, fuel and brimstone untouched. The common 
method practiced in this country, where the furnaces 
are close-topped, of taking off tho waste gases at the 
throat from the sides of the furnaces, tends to in- 
crease this difficulty by creating a draught in the di- 
rection of the sides. - Consequently if the gases are 
taken off from the centre of the furnace above the 
charging hole, this tendency is more or less counter- 
acted. ‘I'here can, however, be no doubt that taking 
off the waste gases from the centre of furnaces 
tends to prevent the latter from scaffolding, and also 
to economize fuel. LurMan’s patent cinder tap is 
probably so well known to you that all mention of it 
here would be superfluous, although experiments at 
various iron works have been made with very con- 
tradictory results, 

Another point, which I cannot too urgently set be- 
fore you, is the very insufficient attention paid in this 
country to the proper comminution of ores. When 


small and large pieces of ores are thrown indiscrimi- 


nately into the top of a furnace, it must necessarily 
work very irregularly, owing to the fact that the 
smaller portions are reduced and carbonized before 
the interior of the larger ones has more than begun 
to be reduced. The consequence of this isa very 
irregular yield in the different qualities of iron. This 
would to a great extent be ameliorated if not entirely 
prevented by bringing the ore to a nearly-equal state 
of division by passing it through some ore-crusher or 
breaking it with hammers. As regards the calcining 
of ores, but very little has been done in the United 
States. It is true that in some places black-band is 
calcined in open heaps, in order to concentrate the 
percentage of iron, while in others, as at Johnstown, 
coal slack is intermingled with the impure carbonate 
of iron on a hill-side and the mass of ore: roasted. 


-But the important advantage of rendering the mag- 


netites and red hematites of this country more por- 
ous, and consequently more easily reduced in the 
blast furnace by calcining them in kilns, has, I be- 
lieve, only been tried at Ringwood, N. J., with what 
result I do not know ; but it is claimed for the West- 
man furnace, which is the kind built there, and is 
heated by a portion of the blast furnace gases, that it 
renders ores porous, however dense they may be. 
{Mr. Peon, of Dunbar, Pa., stated in the subsequent 
discussion, that he had a kiln on the Cleveland plan 
40 feet high.] Of course where the ores contain 
water a great advantage is gained in thus removing 
it before it passes into the blast furnace, where heat 
is rendered latent by its conversion into steam, and 
either more fuel is necessary, or the temperature of 
the upper portion of the furnace considerably de- 
creased, while in many farnaces it would be possible 
to utilize a portion of the gases now lost, in roasting 
the ores. Ofcourse itis a purely commercial ques- 
tion whether the roasting of the ores would pay, but 
I am convinced that in many localities it could be 
profitably done, especially by using coal-slack for 
this purpose. Experiments in this direction will un- 
doubtedly be made before long, and if coal-slack can- 
not he directly used, as in the case of anthracite, 
some other method will be devised for converting it 
into carbonic oxyd outside of the calcining kiln, and 
if necessary adding a certain preparation of lump 
coal to the ore in the interior of the kiln. By run- 
ning the calcined ore, while still hot, to the top of 
the furnace and passing it into the furnace, the de- 


crease in temperature which always takes place when | of the greatest importance for all constructions under 
a fresh charge of cold ore and flux is added, would in | water, but they are also capable of replacing the natu- 


a great measure be obviated. 
Another point to which I wish to allude is the pro- 


per construction of hot blast stoves. Mr. Bru be- 
lieved that a very high degree of heating the blast is 
not requisite, and that when a temperature of 900 to 
1,000 degrees Fahrenheit has been obtained, the max- 
imum has been reached. But Durham coke and Cleve- 


land ore are different from anthracite coal and mag- 


netite or hematite, and it seems to me that we have 
no right to assume a priori that the conditions which 
are found to be the best in the Cleveland district 
will also be the most suitable for the fuels and ores of 
the United States. I believe that by increasing the 
temperature of the blast considerably above that ac- 
tually attained in this country, we shall effect a very 
palpable saving in the amount of fuel now necessary 
to produce a ton of pig metal, the temperature to 
which the blast may be beated being necessarily lim- 
ited by the power of resistance offered by the iron 


pipes. Thevery common practice here, of permit- 
ting the hot gases to rise up vertically between the 
limbs of the U shaped pipes, is a very imperfect 
method of heating the blast, the gases escaping so 


rapidly as to be capable of but very imperfectly com- 


municating their heat to the iron pipes, and conse- 


quently to the blast. Leaving out of the quession 


the application of the regenerative system as too ex- 


pensive for us toexperiment upon, until the English 
iron masters are able to give us some Satisfactory an- 


swer, let us look at our present pipes and instead of 
conducting the hot gases vertically, cause them to 
pass in a horizontal direction, and we shall find that 
considerable economy will in all probability be at- 


tained; the blast will be heated toa higher degree, 
and consequently less fuel will be consumed. Should 


the hot products of combustion be found to still con- 
tain useful heat after passing once laterally through 
the hot blast ovens, they might be made to return in 
the direction whence they came, through another 
oven, or be passed under the boilers. A considerable 
economy in fuel may be effected by simply arranging 
the blast pipes in such a manner that the circles of 
fusion created by each shall be merely tangential and 
notintersecting. This may be ascertained by insert- 
ing an iron rod through euch blast pipe in succession 
for a minute, and when that portion of it situated in 
the circle of fusion is red hot, the alteration then ne- 
cessary in the position of the tuyeres is easily accom- 
plished on calculating the space occupied by each 
circle. The last point to which I wish to allude this 
evening, is the importance of consolidation. Those 
of you who are acquainted with the British iron trade 
are probably aware of the enormous capital employed, 
and the large number of furnaces owned by separate 
companies—eight teing a very common number, and 
less than four a rarity. This is one of the means by 
which they can afford to undersell the American iron 
masters when we have notariff. Anotber advantage 
they possess is in the consolidation of their works, 
which enables them to dispense with a large number 
of officials otherwise necessary. 

My aim in this paper has been merely to indicate 
what might be done as regards economy inthe man- 
ufacture of iron, although some of the ideas ap- 
pear to be impracticable at present; but before en- 
tering upon any experiments, the first and principal 
question to be asked and satisfactorily answered is: 
Will the alteration of the furnaces, and other expen- 
ses therein involved, payin the end? 


Hydraulic Cements. 
THEIR ADAPTABILITY FOR USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL PUR- 
POSES. * 
By Dr. Orr. 

Dr. Orr, the speaker, began by noting that there 
are few branches of industry, which to-day possess 
more practical interest, than that pertaining to the 
application of hydraulic cements. They are not only 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Polytechnic As- 
sociation, 


ral stone for superstructures in most, not to say in all 
instances. It may safely be asserted that their use 
for this latter purpose has made a remarkable impres- 
sion in our modern architecture, and has replaced 
the old stiff and clumsy masses, by designs of ele- 
gance and boldness of conception. One need but 
compare the columns, arches and lofty balconies of 
European Capitals with those of former periods, to 


see how much more ease and freedom characterize 
our modern style. 


The lecturer then gave a very fulland interesting 


history of hydraulic cements, in which he related for 


instance, that the Romans knew how to make artifi- 
cial stone, which they used for their harbor con- 
structions. 

The merit of the discovery of artificial cement be- 
longs to Josep Asppin, in England (1824). Vicar, 
an eminent French engineer, made first an extensive 
use of cements, in applying them for the construc- 
tion of bridges, locks, viaducts, canals, &c. France 
saved through him, in the building of bridges until 
1845, almost seventy millions francs. The credit, 
however, of having established the first scientific ex- 
planation of the process of solidification, and having 
indicated the way of composing hydraulic cements, 


from materials occurring almost everywhere, and in the 


shortest and most certain manner, belongs to the 
German chemist and academician, Justus Fuons 
(1828). Further valuable information on this topic 
is due to the Frenchmen,’ Brrturer, Feiu, Méwz, 
Rrvor, to the Englishmen Pastexy, Ware 
& Sons, and Mkcrzop; and to the Germans, Perrzn- 
KoFER, WINKLER, Fetoutinczr, Manozr, Hetpr, Mr- 
CHAELIS, and others, 

The lecturer then spoke of the qualities of Port- 
land cement, and described the manner of producing 
artificial stone from it. He then went on to describe 
a composition stone of his, for which he claims that, 
all other conditions being alike, it will continue to 
increase in solidity after a stone, merely composed 
of a mixture of hydraulic cement and sand (the latter 
being the common admixture) would have attdined 
its greatest degree of firmness. As regards the ma- 
terials used, in addition to the ingredients usually 
employed for the making of artificial stone, théy are 
feldspar, or feldspathic minerals (previously vitrified) 
quicklime and flint in definite proportions, The 
chemical reactions taking place by this intermixture 
muy be explained as follows : 


Hydrate of lime will, though slowly, replace the 
potash or soda in the feldspar, and form a cbmpound 
of the formula of Portland cement, of great binding 
qualities. This reaction is especially induced by the 
presence of flint, which, like several others of the 
chalcedonic varieties of quartz (according to Fucus), 
consists partly of soluble silica, which, having a strc ng 
affinity for the potash or soda, set free from the feld- 
spar, will form a hydrosilicate of potash or soda. 
But aside from the formation of silicate of lime and 
alumina (hydraulic cement), the final result of these 
reactions isan insoluble compound, probably of the 
formula of pectolite or acophyllite. Thus nothing 
remains that might be washed out,- and again, 
through the formation of a cement (similar in com- 
position to Portland cement) within the substance of 
the stone mortar, a slow but steady increase of the 
firmness of the stone is secured. 


After having described his new process for making 


| artificial stone, the lecturer went on to speak more 


particularly of the application of hydraulic cements. 
He said that they were especially eeu for the man- 
ufacture of building stone. 

In England, numerous buildings of cement stone 
have been erected. In London, for instance, the cel- 
ebrated College of Surgeons, Lincoln-Inn-Fields, 
&c. In this country, buildings constructed of ce- 
ment stone, made by the process of Gzonar A. 
Faeaz, have been erected in Brooklyn, Toledo, Baf- 
falo, Chicago, and New Orleans. In Brooklyn, Afty- 
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nine buildings are now in process of erection at the | troughs end in « basin of reception. This work re- | facture of pig for the Bessemer process—a high tes 
present time. The novel feature in the process of | quires much nerve and a high degree of discipline | timoay to its purity. 


Mr. Farrar is a newly discovered solution of shellac, | in the execution of the manwuvres. Out of 100 


which is used in combination with Portland cement | 
and sand. 

Cement stones have also been largely employed for 
construction in the sea, especially for harbor con- 
structions, breakwaters, and quay-walling. ‘The lec- 
turer referred to the moles of Dover and Alderney in 
England, to Port Vendres, Cette, La Ciotat, Mar- 
seilles and Cherbourg in France; of Algiers and Port 
Seid in Africa, and to those of Cape Henlopen at the 
mouth of the Delaware. Hydraulic mortar in com- 
bination with either gravel, broken stone, or sand, 
and sometimes with an addition of lime, is further- 
more largely used for foundation-walling, sluices, 
aqueducts, bridges, floors, sidewalks, terraces, roofs, 
cisterns, reservoirs, sewers, water-pipes, &c. Rail- 
road sleepers are now being replaced by sleepers of 
cement. For ornamental work, said the speaker, 
compositions of cement have certainly a great future 
since the most elaborate forms of art of great dura- 
bility and strength may be most artistically and 
economically produced in them. In the Paris Ex- 
position of 1867 there were statues of Socrates after 
the bust of after Maoni, and 
gothic church windows of immense size. Most in 
demand are, however, door and window caps, ashlers, 
stoops, window sills, door sills, chimney tops, bowls, 
and tables for wash-stands, &c. Artificial rocks, 
grottoes, inclosures for wells or springs, and cataracts 
for parks, gardens and hot-houses are now also being 
produced in cement. Parks which present not a 
single rock can thus be made to present within a few 
weeks only the most romantic and picturesque scenes, 

In conclusion was read ao list of all the German, 
French, English and American works published on 
the subject. 


Krupp’s Works At Essen.” 


The celebrated steel works of F. Krupp, at Essen, 
in Germany, cover about one square mile, one-fourth 
of which space is under cover. Mr. Krupp employs 
10,000 workmen, 8,000 in the steel works and the 
rest in mines and blast furnaces. . Nothing but steel 
is made at Essen. The product in 1866 was 61,500 
tons of cast steel. The cementation process is used 
to make steel for fine tools, but for all other purposes 
the Bessemer and puddling processes are employed. 
Ten or twelve ton ingots of -cast-steel, usually con- 
sidered very large, are trifles here. Krupp has cast 
40 tons in one ingot. ‘The great abundance and in- 
genious arrangement of steam-cranes overcome the 
difficulty of handling such large masses. 

The puddled steel is melted in the crucibles with 
iron made from peculiar ores, to obtain an adequate 
supply of which mines and furnaces have been 
bought in all parts of Germany. The crucibles are 
made by machinery, and never used more than once. 
In the tempering house, 100,000 of these are always 
on band, in sizes to contain 20, 30, or 40 kilogrammes. 
Each furnace will receive 4, 8, or 12 crucibles; and 
the casting house may contain at one time 1,200 cru- 
cibles in furnaces. ‘The moulds are all circular, for 
60 ib. to 40 ton castings, and all served with steam 
craues. 

The operation of making a heavy cast is carried on | 
with military precision, generally by signals. The 


above and below. An opening 1 meter in diameter 
leads to a staircase, by which the foundations may 
be visited and inspected. The engine is supported 
by columns on the separate, surrounding foundation. 


place for the mould is selected and the canals are | 
placed. At the first signal the furnaces are uncov. 
ered and the coal is taken out. At another signal, 
two men at each furnace seize a crucible with tongs, 
hook it to a bar, by which it is lifted out and set 
down in front of the furnace; another pair of work- 
men seize it and carry it horizontally to the troughs. 
The workmen arrive in such rapid and precise suc- 
cession that as they pour the molten steel into the 
troughs it constitutes a continuons stream. The 


* Abstract of a paper read before the American Inati* 
tute of Mining Engineers, by Professor Tuos. EGLEsTon, 
of Columbia College School of Mines, New York. we 


| titute of Mining Engineers, by Prof G. W. Maynagp. 


All along the lake are deposits of magnetic ores. 
picked men promoted to it, 40 give it up as too much | At Westport, the Split Rock beds, on the shore of 
for them, Castings are always made in the morning. | the bay, and the Iron Mountain and Kingdom de- 
The ingots are not allowed to cool, but stored in| posits in the neighborhood, are noted for their titani. 
stalls and covered with fine coal. There was, at the | ferous character. The ores contain from 10 to 13 
time of my visit, $800,000 worth of steel in ingots, | per cent. of titanic acid. They have not been suc- 
more or less worked, thus stored. cessfully worked to any considerable extent. In the 
The works contain over 50 steam bammers, from | blast-furnace they are difficult to fuse, and forge- 
120 lbs. weight up to 50 tons; there are several of 25 | masters do not like them because they give under the 
and 16 tons. The great 50-ton hammer is the largest | hammer so much copper-colored scale. ) 
in the world; it cost $580,000. The foundations are Just above Port Henry is the celebrated Cheever 
100 feet deep in three parts, of masonry, large oak | bed, and back of Port Henry are the most extensive 
trunks and iron cylinders, bolted together. The | mines of all, the Moriah mines, owned by the Port 
anvil and frame rest on these, the rest of the hammer! Henry Iron Co., and Wirnersez, Suerman & Co. 
having separate foundations, to save the jar. The | These mines are mostly reached by the Lake Cham- 
anvil is occasionally changed or broken. ‘The frame | plain and Moriah railroad. The ores in this district 
is of cast iron, 8 inches thick, 6 feet in diameter, 5 | are magnetic, hematite ore not having been found. 
meters high and 7 meters wide, forming an arch! Last year there were drawn over this road 160,000 
tons of ore, and since the opening of navigation last 
Spring nearly 150,000 tons have been thus far tran- 
sported. The production is about 200,000 tons per 
year. The ore is of very fine quality, some of it 
yielding up to 65 percent. of iron. By special agree- 
ment between WITHERBEE, SHexMaNn & Co., and the 
Port Henry Iron Company—the twu principal ore 
stroke is 3 meters. The lower part is cast-steel, the | firms in Port Henry,—neither firm can exceed the 
upper part cast-iron, poured upon the molten steel. | other in its shipments of ore. The ore mired by the 
‘Lhe diumeter of the steam cylinder is 1.80 meters. | former firm is sent as far East as St. Johu’s, N. B., 
Everything is kept in duplicate or triplicate, to pre. | and Westward as far as Cleveland, Olio, where it is 
venf detentidn from breakages. The head once | used for mixing with Lake Superior ores. ‘The latter 
cracked in the upper part; and the anvil frequently | are known as ‘‘red short,” being ductile when cold 
breaks. Four craues, each capable of bearing 200| but very brittle when hot. This is caused by the 
tons, at the four corners of the hammer, serve it | presence of sulphur. Owing to small ‘quantities of 
with the red-hot masses. Krupp intends to build a | phosphorus, the ores of the Moriah district are what 
hammer of 100 tons ! is called ‘‘cold short’’—that is, brittie when cold, 
Before each of these cranes is a reheating farnace. | and ductile when hot. The Moriah mines comprise 
These are made with hearths on wheels, so that the | the old (Sanford) beds on seetions 21 and 24, and 
heavy ingots can be trundled out, the side being | the New bed, the Fisher and the Barton. ‘There is 
partly torn awsy for the purpose. A 40 ton ingot, | some troublein the old bed ore from phosphorus, 
for instance, is moved by chains and long rods, it | but not in the New, from which the ore has been used 
being impossible to approach it nearer than six feet. | to the extent of 50 per cent, in the Bessemer pig ex- 
All the buildings about the hammer are made extra | periments at Hadson. 
strong. Whatever else is going on, the hammer is| There are in the employ of the Witherbees two 
heard over all. hundred and fifty men, and five pits are worked. 
In making tires, a six-ton ingot is cut lengthwise, | The pay-rofl shows $10,000 per month are paid in 
then across, flattened, punched in the center, ham-| wages. The hours of labor per day are ten, except 
mered round on the nose of the anvil, and turned in | on Saturday, when nine hours are considered a day’s 
an ordinary tire-mill or Ramsbottom machine. They | work. Their daily shipments average five hundred 
weigh 140 to 400 lbs, and are guaranteed to run| tons. ‘There are three varieties of ore sold by them, 
120,000 kilometers, or about 64,000 miles. , One of | and also by the Port Henry Iron Ore Company, be- 
these tires ran 46,000 miles before being turned off | sides what are termed ‘‘new bed,” which is also 
the first time. Pump-rods have been turned here 65 | divided into three classes. Oj tie first three varieties 
feet long, in one piece. they obtain : for ‘‘ puddling lump,” $5.50; for 
There are several cupolas in the works capable of | “ screened ore” for furnaces, $5; and for ‘furnace 
melting 50 tons at once. A cast iron block weighing ore,” $4,50 per ton. The ** new bed” is thus classi- 
250 tons was made from four cupolas in eight} fied and sold: ‘‘New bed separated,” $8.50; ‘* new 
hours. bed pure,” $6.50 ; ‘‘ new bed furnace,”” $4.50. The 


negueas Bessemer department is not shown to any-| port Henry company work three pits and employ one 
body. ‘lhe number of converters is variously stated. hundred and ninety-five men. 


It may be eight or twelve. They are in a straight! Parther South, ten miles back of Crown Point, is 
line, and served with steam cranes. 


Of the remarkable excellence of Krupp’s cast-steel 
nothing need be said. 


The hammer head is 3.7 meters long, 1.59 meters 
wide and 1.25 meters thick—making 7.5 cubic 
meters, and weighing a little over 50 tons. The 


Messrs. Hammonp. These mines were opened over 
twenty-five years ago, and the best quality of char- 
coal iron has been made in their furnace, so good that 
it has been possible to use it exclusively in the Bes- 
semer converter. Owing to the present low price 
of anthracite iron, the Messrs. H. have not found it 
possible to compete any longer with other manufac- 
turers, anh have therefore discontinued their produe- 
tion. At Crown Point, near the Lake, and at many 
points between Crown Point and Ticonderoga, there 


are large deposits of magnetic ore, more or Jess im- 
pregnated with sulphur. Tue presence of this ele- 
ment has, up to this time, prevented the introduc- 
tion of this ore into market. -Av Ticonderoga ure the 
extensive mines aud works ofthe American Graphite 
Company. ‘Theprincipal use to which their graphite 
is put is for the mauniacture of lubricators. his 
lubricator is being very extensively employed on rail- 
ways and for ali kinds of heavy machinery. The 
Fort Ann ore is excellent, and there are large mines 
there. 


Notes on the Champlain lron Ores.* 

BEGINNING on the north, near Plattsburg, we have 
first the Arnold ore-béd, Which is the oldest mine 
now worked in the region, and contiguous to it, the 
Palmer Hill mines of J. and J. Rogers, from which is 
made, at their works at Ausable Forks and Black 
Brook, their celebrated blooming iron, used at Pitts- 
burg almost exclusively in the manufacture of cru- 
cible steel, on account of its great purity. These 
ores are strictly not magnetites ; they confain from 
2 to8or9 per cent. of protoxide of iron, and very 
little phosphorus, and are probably martite. Some 
of this ore (from the Iudian mine) has been used at 
the Hudson furnace of Griswoip & Oo. in the manu- 


* Abstract of a paper, presented to the American In- 


the very extensive deposit of magnetic ore of the ° 
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THE COAL TRADE. 


B. RB. WESTERN, COAL EDITOR. 


Anthracite Coals. 
New York, Dec. 8, 1871. 

—Business remains ina very unsettled con- 
dition. The demand is light, and what coal is being taken 
there is great difficulty in procuring vessels to carry 
This is a trouble from a new direction. There have been 
very few vessels for the coasting trade built during the 
past few years, the old vessels are gradually giving 
out, leaving the number to carry on the coal business 
hardly adequate at this season of the year, when so 
much davger existe in running to and from our North- 
ern coast, ports, particularly with coal as a cargo. Many 
of the vessels seek business at the Southern ports and 
the, West Indies. Old dealers inform us that there 
never was a time in their recollection when vessels 
have been so ecarce, ‘I'o-day $3 is quoted for Boston and 
sround the Cape, and other distant places in propor- 
tion. This danger of high freights we warned our 
readers against months ago, and we doubt whether 
those who put off buying coal until now, waiting for a 
decline, will not lose considerably by augmented freights, 
notwithstanding the decline in coal. The circular prices 
noticed in our last issue are the ruling rates for what 
business 1s being done. The general opimon among 
dealers is that matters will remain in the present state 
until the December Scranton Auction Sale. If prices 
recede at this sale, and this seems probable with an in- 
created accumulation between now and then, a reduc- 
tion in miners’ wages for January will be made, which 
would probably cause astrike. Ten per cent., it is ru- 
mored, will be the reduction, which will bring the 
price per diamond car to 86 cents, the figure upon 
which the miners went out last year. 

There are rumors in the markct to-day, of a general 
suspension in the Schuylkili region. We give no credit 
to the report, though of the fact that Schuylkill 
Cuunty, in consequence of being at the greatest distance 
from the greater coal markets, is suffering the most, 
there can be no doubt. That she will give in first with- 
out even a struggle, and thus throw # direct benefit to 
the remainivg working regions,we very much doubl, 
The complete stoppage of any one of the regions, would 
curtail shipments to such an extent as to strengthen 
prices, and carry the market ‘‘ over the corner.” The 
ques'ion is, which region shall it be ? Schuylkill County 
has served her apprenticeship at this kind of business, 
but at the same time we cannot see how she can help 
herself, unless a more direct and shorter route to this 
mar‘et can be establighed. 

The following circular of the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany is the first they have issued for many months: 


PENNSYLVANIA COsaL COMPANY, 
‘* TRINITY BUILDING,” 111 BRoaDway. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1871. 

Present prices for Pittston coal, to be delivered at 

‘Weehawken pier; subject to the usual conditions of sale 

and shipment’ The Company reserves the right to 

advance prices at any time; except upon purchases 

made prior to such advance. Orders sent in, will not 
bind the Company until accepted.) 

Delivered at 


WEEHAWKEN. 
Lump per ton of 2, nee Ibs, - - = - $460 
Chestnut, ‘“‘ 4 60 


Fifty cents per ton additional for delivery in Com- 
pany’s boats at other points about the harbor of New 
York. 

The above Prices are for Cash. 

A. Horr, 

Retar.—The cold weather of the past few da 
brought about an active trade, but sales are most y ooo 
fined to the large companies. Pittston coai is selling at 
$5 25 for grate and egg, and $5 75 for stove at the 

ard. , 

Freicuts.—As mentioned above, vessels are very 
scarce, and there is much difficulty in effecting charters. 
Yiew Haven, #1 10; Bridgeport, $100; Boston, $2 76. 


Pennsylvania Coal Company. 
Shipments of Pittston Goal for the week ending Deo. 2. 1011. 


ia is 16 1,004 16 
"Railway....... 21,182 14 719.068 084.1 
13,962 14 16.602 18 
21.182 14 733,960 17 20,254 46 1,060,692 13 


Decrease ism, 346,731 16 


| 
| 


Anthracite Coal Trade for 1870 and 1871. 


The following table exhibits the quantity of Anthracite Coal 
passing over the following routes of transportation for the week 
ending Dec. 2, 1871, compared with the week ending Dec. 3, 1870. 


Report of Coal Transported over Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 
Report of coal tonnage for four days ending Nov. 30, 1871, with 
‘totals to date, and two days 6n1ing December 2, 1371. 


1870. 187. 4 DAYS | TOTAL 2 DAYS 
COMPANIES. WEEK. | WHERE SHIPPED ¥nom. Tons. Cwt. | Tons. Cut, | Tors. Cut, 
| "Phila & Reading R.Rt 70.124 2,984,263 «63,024 3,600,436 | Tots! Wyoming..... 
*Schuyikill Canal . 29,427 560, 15,810 1010171! « toner Lehigh. O1 38 16 
804 2.210.272 | Beaver Meadov 9,741 09 | 490,435 15 | 4,557 17 
Lehigh & Sus. R. RK... 30,217 965,322 36,376 1,198,271 ** Mahanoy 5.636 06 498 128 01 2.452 
Lebigh 22,431 751,239 18,306 740,636 Mauch Chunic 7,88 18 15 14 
Penn. Coal Uo., rail... Toval Anthracite 02} 2,880,074 03 | 22,906 
Del. & Hud. Canal Uo.. 1,289,675 14080 | Los trom ‘a 
et 82.678 | ‘Total by railand canal 47.449 9.244.170 01} 29994 15 
3,072 413.696 7,954 4 
Lykens Valley Goai 67,204 Decrease.......... _ 398,208 12 03 
Wyoming South....... 326,645 | Forwarded Kast from Mauch 
| Chunk by rail........ | 93,003 16] 221,272 05 | 19,644 16 
& HH Ge Go. we, | Same time last year........ | 28396 02 | 2,810;000 C7 | 26,298 08 
Big luck Uol.,. ....... 81,605 ++ 196,022 | 599,743 021 6,647 10 
ja01896 OTS Forwarded East trom Mauch 19,644 16 
1,207,006 Obunk by 83,803 16 | 2,210,272 05 
* These figures are for the week and fiscal period ending Nov. 30. | ‘To N, OR. = Meant 
See tables ‘below for tonnage since Dec. 1. Oarmel. 
+ Lees coal transported tur use and Bituminons coal. ToL. & 8. at Pack- 19 
Bituminous Coal Trade, 1870 and 1871. Detivered at M’ , ee yee uit 1,348 07 17 @ 
The following tabie exhibits the quantity of Bituminous Coa pny Chank. om ~ 185 07 | 12,498 09 186 19 
passing over the following routes of Transportation for the} Delivered above PauchChuak 
week ending Dec, 2, 1871, compared with week ending Dec. | for use L. V. 409 02 £0,632 04 637 Os 
av. 
Do- for canal 5.180 12] 200.184 00 | tar oo 
B.& UO. KK. K.... 24,654 614,956 22,142 1,143,990 | Total 46,862 02; 2,8°9074 03 | 22,984 16 
H.& BT. 6,068 287,475 6,328 298,990 | Bituminous Coal. ‘S78 10 856, 095 18 
P. & N.Y.O. & it. Co... ti 4,761 239,600... *... | This report includes all Bituminous Coal carried over the Le- 
Cumberl’d 143 84,026 38,787 193,994 | Valley and P. N. Y. Railroads from December Ist 1870 to 
“ Railroad.... 692 110,190 1,464 , 65,828 | date. 
Report of Coal Transported over Central R.R,. 
46,577 of N.J. (Lehigh and Sus, Div.) 
Increase. 8,056 703,805 


Week ending Dec. 2—Compared with sane time last year, 


The tonnage of the P.& N.Y. ©. & R. B. Co, is included in 
that of the L. V. R.R. Co 


WEEK | WEEK YEAR YEAR 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R, tons ct | tonsct. | tons ewt. | tons. cwt, 
1 transperted on the Philadelphia and Reading | Wyoming Region — . . | 28326 08 | 26789-12 | 1206995 17 | 1165667 (0 
the four daye ending Thursday, Nov. 30, 1871: Rover 3051 16} 355215) 9722212) 142666 10 
| Hazleton Region . 6257 10 9107 09} 212187 04| 314209 08 
From St. Clair (g | Mahanoy Region. . . 
§ort Carbon - | Region....... 2711 03 716280 01 
Haven” - on | Mauca Chunk Region . | 17 | 6266 21626 17 | 17 
“ Auburn - - = = 617919) . . .| 49088 14| 46716 15 | 1806011 11 | 10 
Harrisburgh and Dauphin - - - - Hewu “DISTIIBOTION, Men 
orwarded Kast of Mc 
Total payingfreight = - - 4,638:13 “Chunk by Kail, 34375 11 | 30716 14 | 1198275 17 | 960322 
Coal for Company's use - e 144917) Forwarded Kast ot Mch 
Obunk by . 22% 198 
Total for week ~ , 10 | nelivered At and above ; 
Previously this year - - 4,423,970 09 | “Mauch Chunk . 1961 18| 1069 12} 6384010) 42807 16 
jg | Delivered to L, & B. R. 
Total - - 4,491,068 19 | PlymouthBridge | 2676 14] 1788 12| 96233 01| 194261 12 
3,750,989 16 | at Packer’n| 119 10) 373 lu | 36146 07 | 78802 14 
Amount of coal transported on the Philadelphia and Reading Totals . . | 40018 14 | 45716 15 | 1508011 11} 1740800 10 
Railroad during the two _ ending —_— Dec. 2, a Of the above there was 
From St. Clair, 9,722 06 transported on ace’tn 
Port Carbon 1,967 OL) of L. & Uo....... 11930 08 | 682415 | 819956 07} 165584 10 
W.-b. & I. Uo....... | 19762 17 | 17850 04| 803206 04| 681729 09 
n, 2,034 07 31693 05 | 26674 19 | 1123162 11 | 747268 19 
“ Allentown and A'burtis, 3 625 12 Decrease...... } 
Harreburg and Dauphin, 3,878 10 
Total paying freight, 22,776 14 Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
Coal for Vompany’s use, . . : . ee tor 4 Report of Coal transported over the Lehigh Canal and L, & 8. 
Total for wee Div. of Central Railroad of New Jersey for the week ending 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad and Dec. 2, 1871, and for the year 1871. 
Branches. 


WFEK. YEAR. 


COAL TONNAGE Forwarded East of Mauch Chunk by Rail ....35,375 1,198,276 


Delivered at and above do. 1,964 63, 840 
For the Year ending November 30, 1871 Forwarded East of eo, by Canal, 18,805 740,686 
‘Total tor Last) Increase ———_ 
Year. Year. Dec: ease. 55,646 2,002,752 
|| sue 12 | Forwarded Hast of Mauch Chunk by Bail 80,28 966,28 
“4 auc 965,82 
- - 2413 11 | 319886900 i 569.644 11 orwarde at 
For Lop Val "Branch - - 308 328 16 } 531,070 07 | i 427,253 09 | Delivered atand above do., 1,069 42,807 
Shioped Westward via Nor b- ; Forwarded East of do., by Canal. .22/431 781,202 
erp Central R. R. 823,666 12 | 196,358 08! i 127,308 04 
Shipved West or South ‘fe m | | 88,717 1,780,619 
Consamea on Laterals - | 136.182:11 | 124,673 08 | i 11,450 og | Increase on Raliroad,..... 
Lehigh and Wyoming Coal - | 65v,325 08 65.045 11] d 14,720 03 
f 5240190 08 | 4061498 12 (1,178,091 16 | Decrease 40,656 
paging 541,091 19 | 426,872 10) i 114,21909 | OF the above there was transported on 
| |i) a1) og | Lehigh Nay. Co.,...- 67,78 
agin 07 | 4488371 02 | 11,292,911 05 
16 02 | 11,292 05 | Wilkesbarre Coal & Iron 808,206 
- | 03 | 4633606 09 37,829 1,865,941 
NAV. CO 3 
Total Tonnage perYear~ - 1010170 17 660,667 06 ' i 449,503 11 $2 477 866,667 
Huntington and Broad Top R&R. R. Co. 
For week ending Dec. 2, 18T1.......06 sseecceeeee 6,828 tons. Shamekin Coal Trade. 
Hame time last 6,068 For week ending Decsusber 12,379 14 
Same time last 10,784 
Total amount shipped to ‘ 


DOCKEABE. 


e 
| 
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Schuylkill Canal. 


Report of transported over the Schuy!kili Canal for four da, B nen Btove Chee’ | L. V.R.R..orL. &8. irom M. C, to Phillinsb’g £0 92 
ending Thursday, Nov. 30, 1871. At Mauch Chunk........:.. | 0. rot Pi. Jonnsoa.. 1s 
Tons. Cut. *Wilkesbarre,......... 8.75 4.00 3.00 ag expenses. .. cece 
OTt OM _ vo AT NEW YORK, AT PBILAPELPHIA. | 1, y. R. R., Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburgh .......... 92 
15,309 14 | ec.'9. Dee. 9. Morris & Kssex R. RK. Phillipsburgh vo lioboken,..... 1 8 
Previously this year 994,861 08 SOHUYLKEILL. R. A. W.A. Shipping ess 
For the wook onding Saturday, December 2, 1871. | | To SOUTH 
Totalforwesk - - - - = «= 5,210 Lump, (along eide).. 5 60 |Shipping Expenses, .. 
To same timé last yoar - = = © © ove 5.00 of N. ad te Klizabeth port... 
The cilowing is statement of Coal Transpo ted by the | % $ 26) 
Deleware and Hudson Canal Co. for the week ending Dec. 2, | Locust Mountain..... -W. A. 6 60 -— = 
1871. Honey Brook, W.A. 5 00@6 00 freights.—Dec. 1871, 
y Delaware and Hudeon Cana!, 14,000 991,825 
By Railroad, East.............. 8,881 817 412 Old Comps Cumberland. Anthracite, 
109 333 (ross Creek... “ 6 00@6 00 -— 
For the same period last year. Lykens Vailey. 6 15 om 
YOR THE WEEK. Yor THE EASON. | Broad Top..... “ ** 5 
By Delaware and Hudson Canal, 1,292,675 Harris... § 3 
8,072 413,696 *Dealers in these coals may be found in our advertising columns, Bangor 15 2 
atb..... | 27 
2,212,262 Prices at Baltimore—Drc., 1871. Boston... 2 2 2 25 275 iso | 7) 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. Wilkesbarre, by cargo or on ++ +85 95 235 3 00 
mined and forwarded by the Delaware and Hudson | Pittston and Plymouth, do........ —@6 60 | 230) 285 
Shamokin Kedor White Aa, és. - —@5 
Canal Company for the week ending Saturday, Dec. 2, 1871. Lykeus Vatley Red Ash, do..... . = —@6 3u Kast Cambridge. + 
Galery... Fall River........ 22%) 2% 1 80 1 40 
OPED 6,017 By retail, all kinds per ton of 22401 ox | Hartfor 2 00 
ccc 1,908 O8 "309,469 10 Googees bre & per ton of 3340 Ibe. at Locust Point 30 } 70 
2089000 S299 022 0000220200 00200000000 | ystic o = 1 15 
onsolidation Coal Oo.’s on board.. 
Total. 12 2,842,797 09 | Masyland Coai Co, 200] 190) 140 55 70 
Increase North... 28,263 18 Prices at Georget’n, D aa) a 225 2 30 i 
433,087 18 ria,Va. Pawtucket...-...| 260| 25)| 215 | 100 
In:Pease Gouth 6,081 10 Dec, 1871. poreand ii 240 
Decrease South... 02 | George’s Creek and Cumberland f. o. b. for shipping... ®4 35@4 05 225] 290] 200 1 80 150 
Total increase 08 Prices at Havre de Grace, Md. 26 | -— 
Tota] decrease 1671... 537,315 00 Witkesbarre and other Wh Sag Harbor...... 120 
Deiaware Lackawanna & Western Rail Road kens Valley. ite + $474 -| 200) 225 3 00 
Company. Shamokin Red or White Asb.. 5 602 5 75 | Stonington 110 
Coal t ted the Del Les Trevorton and Zerba Valley .. .. .. .. «. ~ —@-— | Tauaton.. 2 00 12 
oal transported on the Delaware kawanna and Western Warren..... -- 00 
B. B. for week ending Dec. 2, 1871.” Prices of Gas Coals.  Washingto im | 
’ Week. Year. Deo, 1871. 
Shipped +-12,849 516,521 08 PROVINOIAL 
Shipped 19 1,166,774 08 Corrected weekly by Louis J. Belloni, Jr.,41-43 Pine st.,N.Y Cocksackie.. 
— — | Block H #1 gold Coarse . | Coeyman’s....... 
For the corresponding time last yar : Uorrected by Bird, Perkins & Job, 8 South street. Haverstraw... 
Shipped North ......-..+seccccees 9.486 04 664,223 17 Coarse. Culm of Coal | Hudson 
Shipped South. (4 1,678,601 00 | Pictow... $22 % ‘ew York 
Total. 08 2,887,884 17 | Fittle Gisce 160 | Rhikebeck 
ount from the prices of the coarse Coal on purchase of 5000 | Sing Sing ....... 
tons and upwards. Duty $1 25 per ton, gold, on the coarse coal. Stuyvesant 
arrytow 
Daring the week ending Saturday Dec. 2, and during the year 
1871, compared with the corresponding period of 1870. AMERICAN. ¥. ~4 Point..... 
n “A 
To 0.& oO. Carnal. } alrmonn as Uoa 70 
18 24,663 17 34012 | Fairmount Gas 70 @.— FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 9, 1871. 
ere Inon.—The market for Scotch Pig continues moderate- 
Tnorease........ 75 but prices are easier. A sale has been 
YEAR. mena TO NEW YORK. made of 900 tons Glengarnock, to arrive per ship Lake 
652/548 08 1,143,990 01 1,106,898 04 | ¢3 2 | Zichigan, on private terms, but parcels on the spot meet 
814,955 11 | 08 Lingan... 3 26 with very little attention—we quote nominally Eglinton 
529,084 10 468,462 16 | Port Usledonia......... $38.50@$34, Glengarnock $34, and Sunimerlee $35@36. 
32%] American remains without animation, and prices are 
rs ee Prices of Foreign Coals. rather irregular—we quote nominally No. 1 $86@$87, and 
: Deo, 1871. No. 2 $384@85. There has been very little inquiry for 
289.0 Q.Canal To B80. R. Total. Duty 62 25 per ton. either old or new Rails, but prices are unchanged—we 
16 1,456 03 5,210 19 | Vorrected weekly by Pine street, N, Y. quote 600, geld, and 
12 681 15 | 834 07 | Liverpool Geo Coking — | Tency, at the works in Pennsylvania. Bar meintaivs its 
10 60 @12 00 | firm attitude, with more probabilities of further rise 
Decrease.... 4,406 12 Orrel 
rre 2 00 | than of decline—indeed, there were rumors of a further 
YEAR. PRICES FROM YARD. advance abroad, but we could not verify it, £10 5s. being 
$4,026 OF 07 194, .18 11 Per ton 2,000 Ibs. delivered. and the tendency is to higher prices—500 bdls. American 
Trcrease,........| 109,67 06 a 65,605 U8 Rates of Transportation to Tide Water. R. G. sold within our range. Ruesia Sheet is selling in 
Saf esa 1 18 - BY RAILROAD. small lots, as wented for consumption. 
y Se SORT Import of Iron into New York, from Jan. 1 to 
ont Reading Railroad, trom Senayikill Haven Nov. 30, 1871— 
*Lackawans 48 4 89 90 20 ‘ MAUCH CHUNK TO ELIZABETHPORT. From Foreign Ports. tons.20, tons.71,9°9 bdls.299,754 
Wil'b're.st Hoboken...” ‘ 00 460 | V. Railroad from Manch Chunk to Phillipsburgh ....... $0 92 Coastwise ...... 407 2,282 
Lebien at 5 600 500 560 460 | Shipping 20.018 78 346 01.986 
or to different points see OO 560 50 Wharf fage... Total... ... ‘tons.20,018 tone.78,346 bdls.301 1986 
Zo conteastors, Sie Same time, 1870.. 664 45,839 234, "294 
, ..$215| Leap.—Pig is still very quiet, but there seems to be 
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Line Prices for Coal Deo, 1871, 


(Dec. 12, 1871 


MAUCH CHUNK TO PORT JOHNSON. 


| 
) 
(a 


Dec. 12, 1871.] 


firmer feeling ; we retain previous quotations, however, 
say $5.90@$5.95 gold, for ordinary Foreign. Bar 93 cents 
Sheet and Pipe 103. and Tin-lined Pipe 15, all 01 per cent. 
discount to the Trade. 
Import of Lead into New York, from Jap. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1871— 


Correr—Sheathing is firm at 31 cents, Bolts and 
Braziers’ 34, Bronze and Yellow Metal Sheathing 24, and 
H. M. Bolts 25. cash. The speculative purchases of In- 
got continue, and prices are again a little higher; the 
movement is based upon an unusually light stock, which 
can receive no accession now from the Lake Superior 
region for nearly six months, and the recently advanced 
prices in England will prevent profitable imports thence 
unless American goes yet considerably higher ; the trans- 
actions embrace 8@900,000 lb. Lake at 25@254 cents, 
cash—at the close 254 cents was demanded for all De- 
cember and January delivery. 

SpeLTER—The demand for Foreign is light, but holders 
are firm at 64@63 cents gold, Domestic 10 cents currency 
as to brand 

Import of Spelter into New York, Jan. 1 to Nov. 30— 
plates.254,836 | 1870 .........plates.261,746 


StrrL—The tendency of prices is upward, and some of 
our dealers in foreign, have already advanced their prices 
4a cent, though others will make no change before next 
year. American is steady at our quotations, 

Tin—The market for Pig continues to be kept in an 
unsettled and feverish condition, consequent upon the 
steady and rapid advance in the Foreign markets. Cable 
advices are at hand from London, quoting English £158 
and Straits £155, being a further rise of £3 and £2 respec- 
tively. From Singapore the telegraphic accounts are 
that Tin is scarce and iu large demaud, Malaca quoted 
$37,50 per picu!. Holders, under these advices, are very 
firm, and generally demand higber prices, but the busi- 
ness is very light, and quotations are in a great measure 
nominal. We have only to notice the sale of 15 tons 
English at 374 cents, but 38 up to 39 is now asked, ds the 
article is said to cost, at the figures now ruling in Lon- 
don, 39 cents laid down here. Straits is held at 39@40 
cents, and Banca, 43, all gold. Plates meet with con- 
siderable inquiry, as all the indications seem to point*to 
higher prices. Holders views now are generally above 
those of buyers. The sales are 1000 bxs. Charcoal Tin 
at $9.25 for I. C.; 3500 do., mostly to arrive, $9,123@ 
$9.50, gold; and 650 do. Charcoal Terne, on private 
terms. 

Import of Tin into New York, from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30.— 


1871. 1870. 


Zinc—Mosselmann Sheet sold to the extent of 100, casks 
for for ward delivery at 8} cents less 4 per cent, gold, and 
this is yet nominally the Agents’ price, but no more can 
be bought at present, at this or any other price—we 
understand that a movement has taken place on the 
other side, which looks to an advance here. Manganese 
black oxide 4 cents currency, Manganese gray oxide 54 
cents currency. 


METALS. 
New York, Dec. 9, 1871. 
LRON,—Duty: Bars, 1to cents Railroad, 70 cents # 100 
Boiler and Plate, 144 cents Sheet, Band, Hoop, and 


Scroll, 1% to 1% cents b; Pig, O78 ton; Polished Sheet, 3 cts. 
Bb; ‘Galvanized 2% ; Scrap Cast, $6; Wrought, $8 ver ton, 
Store Prices 
Pig, Scotch No. 1,8 pon. ee 33 50@38 
Pig, American, No. 1.. oe 36 00@37 00 
Pig, American, No. 2.. 24 00@35 00 
Fis, merican, Forge.. 33 (0 
Bar Retined, Knglish and American............ 85 00@86 00 
Bar Swedes, assorted sizes (gold)...........++ ee £5 00@100 00 
Store Prices, 
Bar, Swedes.... 107 60@120 
Bar, Refined, ord’ 90 — — 
Bar, Retined, 1% to 4 inch — —@ 95 00 
ar, Re uD _ 
oll 107 504137 50 
60 
106 00@115 00 
95 004130 00 


Hoop.. 

Sheet, Hussia, as to assortment ‘gold) 
Sheet, Single, D. and ‘I’. Vommon...... 
Sheet, D. ani T. 


Sheet, Galy’ G, Nos. 14 60 -cccce 
Nos. 27, 28, and 29...... 

Rails, English (gold), tvon.. 

Rails, American, at Works in Pa... 

STEKL.—Duty: Bars and ingots, valued at 7 cents 


der, 2'4cents; over7 cents and not above 1i,3 cents B ; over 
centa, 3% cents ® B. and 10 B cent val. (Store prices. 

English Oast (2d and lst quality) 15 18 
English (2d and 1st quality),. — 7 @—10 
English Blister (2d and Ist quality)... —10 
English German (24 and Ist quality)......... 4 — 10%@— 1 
American Blister Black Diamond”...... @13 
American, Vast, Tool do, -b 
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American, Spring, do. 9 
American Machinery, 9 @10 
American German, 


9 
CUPPER.—Duty: Pig, Bar, and Ingot,5; old Copper 4 cents 
Bb; Manufactured, 45 per cent. ad val. ten 


Copper, New Sheathing, eves — @— 31 
Copper l60z.and over.. @ 
Copper Nauis.. — @— 39 
Copper, Old Sheathing, &c. mixed lots. eo 2 @— 21 
Copper, Old, for chemical purposes, 14@16 02. — 
Copper. American 25'4@— 253¢ 
Yellow Metal, New Sheathing & Bronze —- @- 
Yellow Metal’ 23 @-— 
SPELTER—Duty: In Pigs, Bars & I’tutes, $1.50 p. 100 » 
Plates, oreign........... (gold)...... p. 00 b, 6% @6 75 
Plates, —7 @— 
D.—Duty; Pig, 28 100 old Lead, 144% cents 
Pipe and cents DB. 
Galena. bs...... 8-— 
GO. 590 @5 95 
@— 
-— 25 
-— @10 2 


Colwel, Shaw Willard ‘Hin-Lined Lead Pipe 15 cts. b. 
‘TIN.—Duty: Pig, Bars, and Blocks, 15 cent. ad val.; 
and Sheets on ‘Terne Plates, 25 # cent. ; Kooting 25. “ val. 


Gold bd. 

PLAT 
Fair to Good Brands. Gold, Currency, ~ 

Lo Pbox...... $9 00 @9 50 $10 0 3154911 09 ‘00 
Uoke 'lerne 50 @9 
Charcoal 'Terne. 975 @10 2 


San Francisco Stock Market. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 
Our reports of the San Francisco and Mining Stock 
Boards, were unavoidably crowded out last week owing 
to the demands oa our columns in giving the proceed- 
itigs of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
The following report from the San Francisco Mining 
Stock Board “ per telegraph” is dated the 5th inst. Com- 
pared with the condition of the market a week ago and 
excepting a slight decline in Savage, the list is decidedly. 
firmer. Crown Point, forming the most prominent fea- 
ture in the advance st being quoted $27} stronger than 
per last report. Raymond and Ely and Eureka G. V., 
are weaker no sales of either item has,occurred darian 
the past week, 


Yellow 67 
Gould & Curry 114 
Belcher ........+ 368 
Crown Point.. 
Amasor oe 
Eureka G. V... ee 
Meadow Valiey. 


Mining Stocks. 


Mining Stocks are dull not unusually so, for that would 
be an exception, whereas the statement is not the ex- 
ception but thefrule,}{and our phrase which should be 
stereotyped, viz., the list is nominally unchanged, de- 
scribes the condition of the market, the transactions of 
the Board during the six days just past are confined to 
two transfers of Smith and Parmlee, one of 600 shares 
on the 3d inst. at 20, and the other of 100 shares on the 
date following at 16 cents. When we consider that this 
same item was formerly quoted inthe Board at $50 and 
$60 per share, we are reminded of the expression of 
what a fall was there my countrymen. 


GOLD STOCKS. 


BID, ASKED 

American Flag oo ee oe 
Benton. oo oo oe eo - 
Biack Hawk. .. oe ee ee oe oo 40 50 
Central Gold. .. oe eo os oe ee 3 5 
Jons Gregory... oe oo ee oe 30 
rass Vailey. .. oe ee oo 1 
Gunnell. ee oe 8 ~ 
Holman, oe ° - 
Liberty. - 
Mariposa prf. - 
mith & Parmlee. .. oo oe ee 
N. & Eldorado .. oo oe 


The following report of Petroleum Stocks per list sub- 
mitted by the Mining Stock Board, may all be explained 
in a few words ; list nominally unchanged and no scales. 

PETROLEUM STOCKS. 


BID ASKED, 

Bennehoff Ran ee 2% 
Bergen Coal and oil. oe oe 16 
Bhven Vil. oo 30 
Biood Farm oe oe ee 10 
Breevoort ee oe eo oo % 85 
Buchanan Farm .._=.. oe te 35 
Central ee oo oe 65 
National ee oo oo - 
New York & Allegheny 90 

illipsPet .. oe 

Rathbone Ul 2 
Second National = 
8B oe oe oe 
hited Petroleum Farms. oe 7 
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DR. ISIDOR WALZ," 


ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST}; 
No. 18 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


A few students will be received into the Laboratory for 
thorough practical instruction in Chemistry. 


declisly_ 
M. DROWN, 
CHEMIST AND METALLURGIST, . 
209 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Analyses of Ores, Coals, Smelting Products, etc. Examina 
tions of Metallurgical Processes. Instruction in Analytical 
Chemistry. 465 


PUMPING MAGHINERY 


Large and 
Splendid 


Sent Free, on 
Application. 


Coe & Marvel Many 


118, 120 & 122 East Second St., 
CINCINNATI, O, 


"AMERICAN 
Journal of Science, 


(Founded by Professor S1LLIman in 1818) ended its lst Series 
of 50 volumes as a quarterly, in 1845, and its 24 Series of 50 
volumes, as a two-monthly, in 1870. A Tarrp Serres in 
MONTHLY numbers commenced Javuary, 1871. 

Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Meteorology, etc. Twe volumes, of 
over 440 pages each, published annually, 

Editors and Proprietors: Professors DANA and SILLIMAN. As- 
sociale Editors: Professors Gray and Gripes of Cambridge, and 
Newtown, JOHNSON, BrusH and VERRILL ot Yale. 

Eubscription price $6 00 a year, or 50 ctr, a number. 
complete sets on sale of the first and second series, 

Address 
decl2:6m 


A few 


DANA & SILLIMAN, New Haven, Ot. 
Zell’s Descriptive Hand-Atlas 
of the World. 


ORIGINAL IN STYLE OF ENGRAVING, COLORING, LET- 
TERING AND GENERAL APPEARANCE. 


An Index to every Map, and a General Index 
to the whole Atlas. 


No. 10 NOW READY. 


Beautifully Engraved, and Printed in Colors, will be com- 
pleted in twenty-five numbers, at fifty cents each, during the 
year 1872. 


This will be the most Artistic, the Best, the most Re- 
liable, and the most Recent. 


No other Atlas in the country can approach it in beauty, 
finish and reliability. A sample number will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 


Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia, 


The best, latest and cheapest ever published ; is the only 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA written since the. war, hence 
the only one giving any account of the late battles, and those 
who fought them. 

Total c»#t, bound, to subseribers only, $82, a caving of over 
more than $106 over similar works. 

A fifty cent specimen number, containing forty pages will 
be sent free for 10 cents. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
Sold only by subscription. Address 


42012:3m T. ELWOOD ZELL, Proprietor. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


10 Barclay Street, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS’ UTENSILS, 


In every variety 
Assay Galances, 
Furnaces, 
Chemicals, 
Blo Sets, 
Ip cases ond de 

Cupels, ete. 
Also, a very large of shoice and rere chemicals, and 
glassware for use in laboratories, 


| 
| 

112 50@160 U0 j 
6 
12@14¢ Ib. 
00 
0 
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Burch’s Helical Hand-Drill. 

Two weeks ago we men‘ioned incidentally the He- 
lical Hand Drill, but this week we are able to lay be- 
fore our readers an illustration of the same, and we 
desire to call attention to some of the many advan- 
tages claimed for it. It will be seen that pawl and 
ratchet are both dispensed with, and the power em- 
ployed is a helical brake, which avoids the back slip 
of tue lever, and gradually brings upon the drill and 
its shaft the strain of the force applied through the 
lever to revolve the shaft ; it renders the drill less lia- 
ble to be broken ; it saves the wrist and hand of the 
user from the effect of jars and concussions- due to 
the sudden stoppage of the lever—such as the bring- 
ing up of a pawl against the teeth of a ratchet, when 
such a lever is used with a pawl and ratchet ; it saves 
the ususal noise of the pawl, produced by its slipping 
over the teeth of the ratchet, which wears away the 
teeth ; it is one of the best hand drills in the market, 
and it is made with no complication of parts, there- 
fore not being liable to get out of order or break ; it 
can be used at points where ratchet drills cannot, as 
the set of the brake does not depend 
upon the swing of the lever to cateh 
upon the teeth. All parts being fully 
protected if thrown in the dirt or 
sand, there is no chance of its getting 
ovt of order. These and many other 
advantages will recommend the drill to 
all engineers and mechanics, meet- 
ing # want long felt for a good reliable fF) 
band-drill. It has been tested for the fi f' 
past three years in one of the largest 
machine shors in the country without 
any wear on its working parts. The 
tool is manufactured by the Bridge- 
port Manufacturing Co., is made first 
class and fully warranted. Ithas been 
just put on the market by Mossrs. 
Post & Gopparp, of 109 Liberty street, 
who are the sole selling agents, and 
who wil] be pleased to answer al! in- 
quiries respecting the drill, and send it 
circular when.desired. Their adver- 
tisement will be found in another column. 


Polytechnic Association of the American Institute. 
(Meeting held Dec. 1st.) 


Tux meeting wan opened by the reading of a num 
ber of brief notes of scientific progress, by the Presi- 
dent, upon which a few remarks were made by mem- 
bers, 

Then followed the reading of a paper on hydraulic 
cements, by Dr. Apotrn Ort, an abstract of which 
will be found elsewhere. 

Dr. Orr exhibited specimens of Frear stone, and 
of his own artificial stone. The latter costs about 
half as much as quarried stone, and is relatively still 
cheaper for ornamental work, being as easily pro- 
duced of any given form as cast-iron. Frear stone 
now contains Portland cement. 

The Pazsrwent stated that no real hydraulic ce- 
ment could be formed without magnesia. 

Dr. Ort considered magnesia unnecessary, the im- 
portant elements being silicate of lime and silicate of 
elumina. 

Dr. Fevoutwanazr said that the Frear stone had 
not stood the test. Dr. Orr's cement was much bet- 
ter. 

The Presipent stated that Frear stone contains 
shellac, an organic substance, and therefore unlikely 
to be permanent. 

Dr. Parmuy said that unless the shellac were sub- 
mitted to heat, it would not be inthe condition to 
form cemeut, Ransom’s stone has been found too 
porous for building stone, absorbing 30 to 35 per 
cent, of water. Any stone that will absorb 15 per 
cent. of water, is unfit for building in a climate where 
a heavy rain is often followed by freezing weather: 
The pavements around the New York City Hall look 
well now; butthe time to judge gf them will be after 
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the disintegration from a Winter's alternate freezing | place. We must use a soluble silicate to form an in- 
and thawing bas had its effect. : soluble silicate. If we can do that we can make a 
Dr. Fevcurwanoer stated that Ransom’s stone had | good cement or artificial stone. Adjourned. 
been much improved lately, and did not now absorb | Since the above was in type, the following letter 
moisture. He employs an immense pressure after was received. ‘ 
applying the chloride of calcium, and after that pres- Totue Eprror--Sir: At the last Polytechnic meet- 
sure, the stone is steamed. | ing, some members mistook my meaning, when 
- The Paesmenr—An artificial stone containing | speaking of silica or oxide of silicon, which the gen- 
Portland cement, is like the old-fashioned receipt for tlemen thought did not coutain water of crystalliza- 
making stone soup, the virtue not being inthe stone, tion. I intended to refer to silicates in bydraulic ee- 
but in the meat that went with it. ‘The virtue is not | ment, and some zeolites. I explained, however, that 
in the improvements, but in the original hydraulic | some silicates, or species of silica, like opal, contain 
cement which nature has provided. . a large proportion of water. It is known that opal 
Mr. Haznrerert considered Dr. Orr's artificial | will lose its rich colors on exposure to the atmos- 
stone an improvement on those heretofore produced, | phere for some time, and that they can be restored 
arising from its semicrystalline structure. Slags are | by putting the stone ina damp place, or immersing 
produced of great hardness, but they are extremely | it in water or oil. Even the pectolite, which was 
brittle. But this stone combines the hardness with | mentioned by Dr. Orr in his lecture, as being a sili- 
toughness. Granite is.a conglomerate stone, of | cate of alumina, containins soda and water. 
coarse structure, but a valuable stone for building ; | Will you please add this note to your reports of 
but in Dr. Orr's stone, which appears to be a species | the proceedings of the Polytechnic Club of Dec. Ist, 
of conglomerate, the structure is much finer. It is | and oblige your friend, Lewis FevcHTwanGes. 
not alkaline in its nature. The absorption of water No. 55 Cedar street, New Yoru, Dec. 5, 1871. 
is fully provided for ; and there is nothing to pro- = 
duce the porosity which exists in some other stones. About Town Jottings. 


The Presipent—There is an entire absence of sili- INTERNATIONAL Patent Fuet.—Monday afternoon, 
cate of alumina, which is found in all hydraulic | gt the engine-room of the N. Y. Tribune, we witnessed 
cements. And there is no water of crystallization in | tho burning of a few hundred pounds of the ‘ ‘Inter- 
hydraulic cement: nutional Patent Fuel.” It made a splendid fire, and 

genera‘ed steam rapidly; 
but no data were furnished 
wherewith to make eom- 
parisons. On the 8th ult.a 
trial was made on the stea- 
mer 8. E. Babcock, on the North River 
in the presence of eminent engineers. 
With 1,500 Ibs. of the fuel, a ran of 13 
miles, against head wind and ebb tides, 
was made in one hour, averaging 6& 
Ibs. of steam, with natural draugh 
only. On cleaning the grates not more 
than a peck of ashes was found, Peat is the principal 
ingredient of the fuel, with which bard and soft coal 
aud small proportion of rosin are mixed, heated by 
steam, and pressed into cakes of about 1215 inches. 

Opzra Guasses.—Mr. A. V. Ryder, of No. 6 Bar- 
clay street, has just patented a very neat folding 
arrangement for opera or field glasses, whereby they 


can be reduced to nearly the space occupied by the 
lenses alone, 


Recent experiments on steam boilers at Sandy 
Hook are reported to have shown that, in one in- 
stance, steam pressure rose in a boiler from 44 to 100 
pounds to the inch in ten minutes. It afterwards 
rose at the rate of 10 pounds per minute. 


Dr. Orr—In hydraulic cements as in all artificial 
stone, there is water chemically combined with it. 
It unites with the cement when it is used. 

The Presipent—That would not stand a fire. 

Dr. Orr—The water can be expelled at & very high 
temperature. At the late fire in Chicago, the build- 
ings of artificial stone stood the fire better than those 
of natural stone, 2 

Dr. Parmiy—lIf it withstands fire, it does not con- 
tain water. 

Dr. Feucutwancer—Flint and quartz contain the 
water of crystallization. Opal contains 30 per cent. 
of water. But the difficulty in my mind with regard 
to Dr. Ort’s stone, is that I do not understand where 
his crystals came from. The pavement in Central 
Park, which is of hydranlic cement, and which was 
laid down a dozen or fifteen yearsago, is now as good 
as ever. 

The Presipent—Chemists should understand that 
what is wanted is not artificial stone, but something 
to take the place of Rosendale cement, of which 10C0 
barrels a day are sent to the market. A gentleman 
has lately bought a little island near Peekskill, on 
which he found granite equal to that of Massachu- 
setts. Itis stated that he gave $10,000, and has re- 
fused $100,000 for his bargain. 

Dr. Panmuy-—That island is but a few feet above 
the level of the river. It will not be easy to quarry 
there. 

Mr. Hewrrt—I was the owner of that island, and 
sold it for $3000, and I should not*like to give the 


Coinage at the Mexican Mints. 

Recent statistics forwarded from Mexico by E. L. 
Piums, Esq., to Prof. Wu. P. Buarez, show that the 
legal exportation of gold and silver from the ports of 
the Mexican Republic during the fiscal year 1869- 
1870 amounted to $17,479,014. The coinage during 
the same period was as follows : 


the imported cements. It is unfit to be used for 


pavements. . & shegld-be of slight grap being a little over $21,000,000 for the gold end silver. 


color, with a greenish or bluish tinge, but never of 
arnsty color. But what is the use of searching for 
deposits of natural cement, when from the elements 
of lime, silica, and clay, we can not only produce a 


Railroads in Mexico. 
Kilos. Metres. 


cement superior to the best natural cement, but by | Vera Cruz to Paso del Macho........__.. 75 
varying the proportions can adapt it to harden in a| Vera Cruz to Medellia................. sae 
longer or shorter time as required ? Vera Cruz to Loma Alta................ 35 
The Presipent—We cannot do it as Nature does | Mexico to Tacubaya....... eR ciety: 5 
make granite, gneiss, or sienite ; and how are we 
to make these chemical combinations in a few hours? eee ae 347 228 


We have yet to learn how the comb ination er about 215 English miles, 
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faithful reproduction of the proceedings and the spi- 
ritof that gathering, and we feel justified in calling 
attention to the fact, that its preparation has cost 
the Institute nothing. The expense of furnishing 
this complete account to all the members and asso- 
ciates is only that of the copies and postage—an in- 
significant trifle, and a mere fraction of the fees of a 
professional reporter for the time of the meeting. No 
pains will be spared, hereafter as heretofore, to main- 
tain the position of Taz anp 


ROSSITER W. RAYMOND, Ph. D., 


WILLARD P. WARD, M.E., 
Editors. 


of the Troy meeting published in this journal, asa | lish public, nor the good taste and delicacy (to use no. y 
stronger term) of the American’ Minister. 
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The American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

We surrender again, this week, all our available 
space to the proceedings and papers of the Troy 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. Next week, we sballcontinue the publication 
of papers, finishing, we expect, all except three, 
namely, that of Mr. Rosextsox, on Blast Furnace 
Slags, that of Mr. Hanpzn on the ores of South moun- 
tain and Cumberland valley, and tbat of Mr. Hass, 
on Silver Smelting Processes, these papers being too 
long for completion in that number. 

By order of the Council, the ExcrmzeRine anp Min- 
me Jovrmat of last week, this week and next week, 
will be sent to every member and associate of the In- 
stitute. Persons desiring to obtain extra copies, to 
send to friends at home or abroad, can be served at 
ten cents per copy so long as our supply holds out, 
and the same may be said of the numbers containing 
the three long papers above referred to. 

We regret that, by a typographical error, the name 
of Mr. Davip Tuomas was omitted in our last num- 
ber, from the report of his paper on the Iacrease in 
the Mauufacture ofIron. It is some consolation that 


in the seport of the procesdings of the meeting, con- 


tained in the same number, fall credit was given him. 


It is not without pride that we point to the accoun, 


representative of the United States, in endorsing a 
scheme which puts such @ value on the mine in its 
present condition,‘is doubly blameworthy. It will 
not help the moral aspect of the matter much, if the 
mine turns out to be worth all that it is said to be 
worth ; but in the other, not impossible event, Mr. 


JOURNAL as the acknowledged organ of the profes- 
sion. 


May we not appeal, on the strength of our history 


and character, for continued and increased support 
from civil, mechanical, mining and metallurgical en- 
gineers, and from all who are interested in the great 
industries based upon these professions? The pres- 
ent season is appropriate for sueh a question; and 
we take the liberty of pressing it home upon our pa- 
trons. Let those who know, and have as heartily de- 
clared that they value our paper, do us the favor of 
making it known to their friends and acquaintances. 
A most acceptable Christmas token to us will be the 
renewal of old subscriptions and the addition of new 


ones. 


x ls Schenck and the Emma. 


The Emma mine has been put or the London mar- 


ket at the very high price of £1,000,000, and it is 
reported that not only half the stock has been sold 
at this rate, but that it is now in demand at a pre- 
mium. We do not see in the prospectus of the com- 
pany any justification for these high figures, except a 
historical one. ‘The mine appears to be valued at 
five million dollars, because it has produced some 
two millions already, and no positive proof is offered 
as to the amount of ore actually kaown to be in re- 
serve—at least, none that we have seen. As itis our 
impression that no single mine ir the country is 
worth five million dollars, we feel, of course, sincere 
regret tbat the proprietors of the Emma have obtained 
so much for that property. The operation is a good 
one for them ; but it will react unfavorably on the 
whole future condition of the English market ; and, 
taken together with the decline in the shares of other 
American mines (many of which were sold, like the 
Emma, on the strength of a brilliant past history, ) 
it will tend to prevent the more moéerate, cautious, 
and numerous investments which this country really 
needs and can make profitable to the investors. 


This being our view of the case, we cannot defend 
Mr. Roser Scuencs, the United States Minister to 


England, whose name appears in italics among the 
directors of the new Emma Company, and also as 
one of the three trustees for the shareholders, pend- 


ing the transfer. If there should be hereafter gny 


disappointment among the purchasers of this stock, 


Mr. Scuencx will wish he had not lent it his official 


dignity, as he has done. 
Nobody calls the Emma a valgar swindle. It is 


well known to have been one of the most profitable 


mines ever discovered in this or any other country. 
But the question, whether it is worth five million 


dollars, is a serious one; and the course of the official 


ScuExck’s conscience will be quickened by a decided 
disgrace. 

It is rumored that the promoters of the scheme 
foresaw the probable condemnation of the ambassa- 
dor’s action, and that he will withdraw bis name, now 
that it has accomplished all that could be desired. 
The public discussion, it is said, has been just the 
advertisement needed by the company to distinguish 
it from numerous other enterprises seeking popular 
favor. The plan does honor to the shrewdness of 
the promoters, but not to the jadgment of the Eng- 


American Institute of Mining Engineers, 


The Mining Law. % 


The Secretary of the Interior makes the following 


statement in his annual report :— 


‘* The operations under the mining statute of 1866 


and subsequent amendments have shown a steady 
increase in the work of this important branch of the 
service. Owing, however, in a great measure to the’ 


difficulties which are encountered in properly notify- 
ing the parties interested in any mine for which an 
application for patent has been made, the work has 
been somewhat retarded. I therefore concur in the 
recommendation of the Commissioner that, in order 
to properly notify all parties whose interests may be 
affected by an application for the exact pround 
sought to be patented, a survey of the claim should 
be first made, and the required notice be therea(ter 
given for the period prescribed by law, and that at 
the expiration of said time no further adverse filing 
be received.” 


The Commissioner referred to is of the Gencral Land 
Office ; his “recommendation” is exactly what the law 
already provides ; and the difficulties mentioned are 
new tous, while many evils that do exist and are 
serious, seem never to have been‘heard of by the Com- 
missioner and the Secretary.” 


Blast Furnace Slags*. 

THERE is probably less known of this subject than 
of any other connected with the metallurgy of iron. 
In all the books that treat of this matter, there are 
given analyses of slags, their chemical formuls, the 
loss of iron, &c. ; but few, if any, give the character 
of the iron made at the time ; none give analyses and 
physical characteristics of the ores and limestones 
used, and they present merely isolated examples 
from various furnaces, and consequently one is more 
frequently puzzled than enlightened after reading 
them. 

During two years I have had occasion to analyse 
the slags and many of the pig irons from the Boon. 
ton furnaces, and for this article I have made ana- 
lyses of all the different grades of pig made there. 
A record of these analyses and the deductions drawn 
therefrom may prove interesting and add a small 
ammount of information on a subject so important to 
iron men, 

A blast furnace is a chemical apparatus, as much 
as any used in the laboratory ; the reactions which 
take place in it are entirely chemical dnd governed by 
chemical laws ; the combustion of the fuel, the re- 
duction of the ore, the formation of the slag and the 
carburation of the iron are simply chemical reactions, 
which take place in accordance with known prinei- 
ples. The slag is a chemical compound ; it is the 
combination of an acid with various bases, and is as 
much a salt as the sulphate of alumina and potacsa 
Its formation is as strictly governed by the laws of 
chemistry as that of any chemical substance. The 
silica is the acid and the lime, alumina, magnesia 
aud the alkalies are the bases. 

The ores of iron are generally siliceous ; if, when 
an ore is put into a blast furnace and smelted, no 
base is added, the silica, seeking a base and not find- 
ing one, will seize on the oxide of iron, combine with 
it and carry it off as slag. To prevent this, lime- 
stone, being a base, is added. 

Now a certain quantity of silica requires a certain 

amount of lime to saturate it, another quantity of 
magnesia and another of alamina ; all of which quan- 
tities will vary with their chemical equivalents. 
Having, then, analyses of all the material of the 
charge, the proportions of each may be so calculated 
as to produce a certain slag. 
But with slags, as with other chemical compounds, 
there may be two atoms of base to one of acid, two 
of acid to one of base, or one of base to one of acid ; 
and according as this is the case they are called basic, 
acid or neutral slags. 


* By Kenweta Roperrson, E. M., To Tux 
Boorton Inow Works, N. J. A paper read before the 


: 
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The acid slags are the most fusible, the neutral 
next, and the basic the least so. It is obvious tbat 
the use of one or the other of these slags involves a 
question of economy of flux, of the quantity of ma- 
terial to be smelted, and consequently of a saving of 
fuel. I think it will be admitted, that the slag which 
is formed at the least expense and at the seme time 
fulfills all the conditions as to fusibility and charac- 
ter of accompanying iron, is the best. To enable us 
to arrive at a conclusion on this subject, I givea 
table of analyses of slags from the Boonton furnaces. 

The character of the iron is given siso; those 
marked with astar have been avalysed and their ana- 
lyees will be given with those of the other pig irons. 


Slags from Boonton Furnace No. 1. 
Furnace 45 feet high. Pressure pf blast 34 lbs. 


pess out into the slag. It will be noticed that in the 
higher furnace the Joss of iron is mot so great; the 
same ores are used, but the furnace being higher, the 
silicates are reduced before reaching the hearth. 

The slag which contains 50 per cent. silica and 
0.82 per cent. iron wae made from iron ore contain- 
ing between 40 and 50 per cent. silica, entirely in the 
state of free silica ; but there being more than a suf- 
ficient quantity of base in the slog to saturate the si- 
lica, and it (the silica) being in an uncombined state, 
saturated itself with lime and other bases, and left 
the oxide of iron to be reduced. 

So we see by these analyses that, between the li- 
mits of 50 and 365 per cent. of silica the amount 
of iron lost is not due to the amount of silica, but 
rathcr to the state in which the silica exists in the 
ore. 


No. 8i0, 8. A'g03 FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. Fe. 

ere This accounts for the loss in part but it will be seen 

1,.., 44.67 914 842 0.99 28.87 14.18 2.674} that ‘the greater losses occur in the emaller furnace, 

— where the pre f blast was 34 pounds, the ‘‘stock” 

4 26.59 0.48 8.22 212 2.4 89.68 9.25 1.65a| im larger pieces than in No. 2 furnace and the fur- 

B.... 40.17 0.39 659 3.06 3.47 36.10 *.6 2.388 | nace working rapidly and making white iron. It 

@.... 43.22 0.69 9.11 1.29 — 86.08 1.92 pr would thus seem to be necessary to submit to a loss 

50.10 0.63 8.46 1.08 0.82 27.04 10-40 0.821" | OF iron in the slag in order to make white pig. 

8... 35.48 0.46 10.26 8.73 2.54 96.79 9.80 2.900] 

P 051 — 1150 2.16 — 268 — 1a e see also that white iron was made with slags 

mi 9.18 0.55 11.87 1.20 * — 28.06 878 0.630%} COutaining as high as 48 per cent. silica with 34 

11.... 41.28 0.45 8.02 2.16 0.92 37.58 9.01 1.784] pounds pressure of blast, and that grey forge was 

12.... 47.16 0.28 10.41 1.85 0.28 28.20 15.79 1.444 made with a slag containing 42 per cent. silica and 6 

18..., 4804 — — iL = — :— 1.054) pounds pressure of blast. Aslag from grey forgeiron 

14... 45.98 012 10.17 1.85 — 26.15 15.99 1.440)” P trom grey 

15 4199 — — 3.69 = — 9.694 | #t Hokendauqua gave 42 per cent. silica and one from 

16.... 47.80 1.05 9,24 2.10 .— 92.62 15.63 14a) Glendon gave 38 per cent. silica. 

17.... 46.68 — — 2,96 - ~ — 2.30 c* Two slags in the preceding table (Nos. 3 and 4) 

18,,.. 4540 — 38 — —2,56a* 


show severally 39 and 36 per cent. silica and still the 
iron was white ; this can be readily accounted for 
when we know that the charge, in one case, consisted 
of 4 Staten Island hematite and in the other in- 


Slags from Boonton Furnace No. 2. 
Furnace 60 feet high Pressure of blast six Ibs. 


1.... 42.17 0.64 1859 1.28 0.27 83.02 8.81 0.96b* ; 
— 0.82¢% | stance 4 the seme ore ; which ore contained 1.25 per 
8.... 48.07 — - — 1,28d* | cent. seequi oxide of chromium, the chromium from 


which went into the iron making it white and hard. 
Otherwise, with as basic slags as these were, we would 
have bad every reason to have expected a different 
iron, 

We may then safely say that with aslag containing 
above 42 per cent. silica and a Jow pressure of blast 
we will have a white iron and that with a slag con- 
taining less than 42 per cent. we can expect a grey 
forge or foundry iron according as the slag is more or 
less siliceous witbin the limit. 

It may be asked whether it is not possible to make 
a grey forge pig witha sleg containing more silica 
then those quoted. Itis a question which can only 
be answered by experiment; but I think it is likely 
that the furnace working ‘‘ hot,” and with as great a 
pressure as 6 pounds, there would be a strong proba- 
bility of the silica being reduced, and the silicon 
passing into the pig, mekingit unfit for mill pur- 
poses. The following determinations of silicon in 
pig iron will serve to confirm my impressions. 

I. Si. 0.78 per cent. made with a charge of 7 owt. 
ore to 3} cwt. stone. 

II. Si. 2.10 per cent. made with a charge of 7 cwt. 
ore to 24 cwt. stone. 

IIL Si. 0.95 per cent. made with acharge of 7 cwt. 
ore to 34 cwt. stone. 


The mixture of ores being nearly the same in each 
case, it will be seen that No. IJ., containing 2.10 per 
cent. silicon, was made with a slag more highly sili- 
ceous than the others, and also tbat if we make the 
charge too silieéous.in working‘for a grey, we are apt 
to introduce silicon into the pig, the condition of the 
furnace being favorable for the reduction of the sili- 
cic acid; thus, in making grey forge iron, we must 
necessarily have the slag sufficiently basicto prevent 
this, which involves, of course, an increase of lime 
in the charge, and consequently increased cost of the 
iron. In this, if nothing else, the production of grey 
iron for rolling mills is attended with greater expense 
than that of white iron; Lut when lime is added the 
amount of material to be melted is increased also, 
and at the same time the fusibility of the slag is di- 
minished, which evidently causes a greater consump- 
tion of coal, 


The ores used regularly at the furnaces are magne- 
tites; three of these slags are from o mixture of 
hematite with magnetite, and will be noticed in their 
proper places. The magnetic ores are from Morris 
County, N. J., and have the following characteristics: 

The Beach Glen ore is schistose in structure, with 
much hornblende, mica, free silica, and averages 34 
per cent. iron, and 30 to 33 per cent. silica, and is 
comparatively free from sulphur and phosphorus. } 

The Millen ore has a columnar structure; the silica 
exists in an uncombined state, and averages 20 to 22 
per cent. It ‘contains about 46 to 48 per cent. iron, 
and 2 to 3 per cent. phosphoric acid. 

The Swede ore contains a great deal of hornblende, 
no free silica, but little phosphoric acid, and 40 to 45 
per cent. iron. 

The ores from the Orchard and Mount Pleasant 
mines are essentially the seme in appearance and 
composition, having o gangue of silicates and free 
silica, They average 10 to 15 per cent. silica, and 
58 to 62 per cent. iron, and do not contain an exces- 
sive amount of phosphoric acid. 

The Hackettstown limestone isa dolomite contain- 
ing 6 to 8 per cent. silica. 

The calcitic limestone isfrom Andover, and con- 
tains § to 7 per cent. silica, about 2 per cent. alumina, 
and the rest carborate of lime. 

A stone from Montville, N.J., is used at times; it 
is a dolomite with serpentine as a gangue. 

One of the first peculiarities we notice in the pre- 
ceding table, is-the utter disproportion between the 
iron and the silica. We find with aslag containing 50 
per cent. silica, a loss of iron of 0.82 per cent, and 
again with aslag of 35 per cent. silica, a loss of 2.90 
per cent. of iron: this shows plainly that it is not for 
a want of base wherewith to saturate itself, that the 
silica has carried off iron. Those slags which con- 
tain the most iron have been invariably made from a 
mixture of ores, the greater part of which was an ore 
containing hornblende and other silicates of iron: 
in a furnace 46 fect high these do not have time to 
be reduced, but get into the hearth, are fused, and 


* The letter a denotes that the furnace was making 
white iron, b grey-forge, c mottled, ang d grey, 
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White pig is made with a slag ranging from 40 to 48 
per cent. silica, and with a low pressure of blast; this 
iron contains about 0.40 per cent. silicon. The small- 
ness of this amount can be accounted for by reason 
of the furnace working rapidly, the blast being at a 
low pressure, and the charge not being sufficiently 
Jong in the furnace to cause the reduction of the sil- 
icic acid. 

If a good white iron was made with a slag of 48 
per cent. silica, it follows that the pig, made from 
one containing 40 per cent. silica, was made with too 
great an expenditure of limestone. The method of 
charging the furnace without any reference to the 
slag to be produced, is fully illustrated by the follow- 
ing record of charges and analyses: 


No. 1. No. 2. -. 
CWT. QR. CWT. QR. 
Charge 6 4 Ore. Charge 7 0 Ore. 
3 O Limestone. 3 Limestone. 
SLAG. PER CENT. SLAG. 
SiO, = 41.28 SiO. = 47.16 
8 = 0.45 Ss = 0.28 
Alo O37 = 8.02 AlzO3 = 10.41 
FeO = 216 FeQ = 185 
CaO = 37.58 CaO = 23.30 
MgO = 9.01 MgO = 165.79 


The same ores were used in each case, but with 
No, 2 slag they were far more siliceous than with No. 
1, and yet there was a larger proportion of ore and 
a smaller quantity of limestone used in the second 
case than in the first, and the limestones used were 
also poorer than with the slag of 41 per cent. silica. 

Now a white iron was made in each case, and as 
no complaint was made by the mill manager, it is 
fair to suppose that there was no fault to be found 
with either one. Consequently it is evident that the 
iron with the first slag was not made as economical as 
that with the second. 

Unfortunately no analysis of either iron was 
made, so nothing definite can be known as to their 
character ; but at all events the only important con- 
stituent to have been determined would have been 
the silicon, and as there was no complaint made, itis 
fair to believe that no injurious amount was present 
in either iron. In fact, we have never bad a com- 
plaint on this account from the mill except in two 
instances. Once with the grey pig made from Hack- 
ettstown hematite, which contained by analysis 2.99 
per cent. silicou and the second time from pig bought 
from the Reigelsville furnaces, which contained 3.48 
per cent silicon, wasted in the puddling farnaces and 
made a rotten bar containing 0.43 per cent. silicon. 
I think, then, that it will be fair to infer that a white 
iron, made with a slag containing 47 per cent. silica 
and with 34 pounds pressure of blast, did not contain 
any injurious amount of silicon. As for the phos- 
phorus and sulphur in the pig, the amount of silica 
in the slag would not influence the quantity of those 
elements present, since the full amount of phospho- 
rus in the ore is bound to go to the pig and little or 
no sulphur is carried off by the slag. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Advantage and Importance to the Community 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers.* 


By 

Communities and people naturally fall into the 
opinion that their business and pursuits are different 
and distinct from those of other sections, not depen- 
dent the one upon the other, and that their own par- 
ticular branch is the most important to themselves 
and the country. The case in point is particularly 
illustrated by the great and icrdependent interests of 
coal and iron production and transportation, which 
have separated themselves widély and distinctly, and 
yet one cannot succeed without the other ; and what- 
ever benefits one, or injures it, must eventually have 
a edfresponding effect on the other too, and then 
upon the country at large. 


* A paper read betore the Troy meeting of the Am, 
Inet, of M. E, 


“ 
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In my opinion much may be accomplished by | the miner, instruments for measuring its quantity, 


bringing together the workers in each branch, and 
having a free interchange of opinions in reference to 
the economy and improvements of working, and to 
thaterial and machinery, considering how uniformity 
of price, of production and labor, can be more 
readily maintained, the markets more steadily sup- 
plied, and those spasmodic demands for transporta- 
tion avoided, which require of transportation com- 
panies within three months the work which should 
be distributed throughout the year, putting the rush 
of woik in the most inclement and unprofitable 
season of the year. 

Mining, metallurgy, and transportation, are special 
branches which are to play a most important part in 
the future of our country, and our colleges and insti- 
tutes of learning have realized the necessity of educa- 
cation in these branches, and are putting forth their 
energies under the most able teachers to prepare the 
young men with such knowledge as will nlake them 
practical and useful in the occupations we bave pre- 
viously named and in allied sciences also. 

I cannot mention all the colleges and institutes 
of learning that contribute so much to the cause, bat 
I must be permitted to name the earliest institution 
of the kind, one which has given us so many men of 
mark, and now in the prime of manhood, who 
with practical experience and industry, based on a 
thorough education and integrity of character, are 
directing and disbursing millions of money annually, 
throughout our land; I allude to the Rensselaer 
Institute of this city. 

Among my own friends and in my own district of 
the Lehigh River we have Lafayette College of 
Easton, Pa., most liberally assisted by Mr. Parpex ; 
the Lehigh University of Bethlehem, Pa., founded, 
and supported in a great measure, by Judge Asa 
Packer ; and the Stevens Institute of Hoboken, so 
liberally provided for by the late Epwin A. Stevens. 

The Catastrophe at Avondale, which occurred just 
before the organization of our society, in May last, 
and three most calamitous incidents since our organ- 
ization, should induce all who are in any way inter- 
ested in the ownership or workings of anthracite coal 
to band themselves together for mutual protection, 
aid and comfort, and the general welfare of the 
region. 

We have been painfully made aware of the gross 
ignorance under which mining operations have here- 
tofore been pursued in the coal districts; and, in 
reference to it we have a committee from this sociely 
“On the Waste in Coal Mining.” 


So long as the crop-line of the seams of coal fur- 
nished the necessary supply of coal cheaply, the 
market was supplied without much capital, skill, or 
loss of life. But now the consumption of coal is so 
great that larger amounts of capital are needed to 
penetrate deeper into the earth, and requiring a 
greater risk of life and limb to supply the demands 
of commerce and manufactures, and to keep up the 
progress of the age; therefore, it is incumbent that 
we should educate ourselves, as a society, to meet 
these requirements. We should be able to devise, 
construct, and operate such machinery and instra- 
ments, and to make such chemical tests and meas- 
urements as will make us ‘‘ masters of the situ- 
ation.” 

The Mine Ventilation Act of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, although far from being perfect, is a 
step in the right direction, in compelling owners and 
operators of mines to use greater caution in the em- 
ployment of labor, and in so doing they are obliged 


to use better and more costly machinery and appli- | 


ances, by which hoisting and pumping can be effected, 
ingress and egress from different portions of the 
mines can be readily and quickly made, workmen | 


direction and velocity, and the sufety lamp, are now 
used with great success and satisfaction, though we 
are yetin want of some chemical tests to’ detect quickly 
the presence of noxious and inflammable gases, and 
some material to neutralize in the mines, or in the 
systems of the miners, these deleterious gases or com- 
pounds. ‘ 

More security tothe miners from ‘‘ falls” of rock 
and coal must be given in the future than has been 
given in the past, by working under shields or by 
methods that are positively secure, A member of our 
Scciety at the last meeting meets this question by his 
essay and plans eatitled ‘‘The use and advantages 
of the Prop Screw Jack.” 

With all the cost and expenditure that has to be 


made to secure the work men in the mines, if there is 
nota greater economy exercised in the mining and 


production of the coal to overbalance -the account, 
there will cease to bea profit in this branch of busi- 
ness ;and the laws of trade are so inexorable, that if 
an overplus or profitis not returned, the business 
will cease. 


With some modification these remarks apply to the 


iron trade, in the mining of the ores, and the produc- 
tion of the metal, and its transportation to market, 
and so to all metallurgical operations, and to manu- 
facturing. 

The immense expenditure of capital and labor in 
opening mines, constructing machinery, furnaces, 
mills, railways and hydraulic works, requires great 
and varied information ; and it is only by systems of 
figures and accounts, mechanical construction, chem- 
ical analyses and combinations, mineralogy and ge- 
ology combined with practical experience, and re- 
sults that can be recorded and compared, thata com- 
mercial value can be given to these undertakings. 


Does not this society tend largely to promote these 
objects, and does it not produce a feeling of interest 
and show the dependence of one industry upon an- 
other, and create a sociability between far off com- 
munities that is pleasing and instructive ; and have 
not our efforts thus far been crowned with such 
pleasure and success that all who have participated 
jn them look forward to our future meetings for re- 
newed enjoyment ? 


Professor Hayden’s Report.* 


Tuts is by fawsthe most satisfactory volume which 
has yet appeared as the result of Dr. Haypzn’s pro- 
longed explorations. It contains, besides the general 
report of the chief geologist, many interesting con- 
tributions from his co-laborers. Prof. Cyrus TaHomas 
furnishes accounts of the agricultural resources of 
Wyoming, Coloradof New Mexico and Utah, and a 
descriptive list of new species of orthoptera, with re- 
marks on the Culoptenus Spretus or * hateful grass- 
hopper.” It is worthy of note that whereas he for- 
merly believed (with the late Mr. Watsu) that the 
vast migratory swarms of this insect issued from tlie 
mountain cafions, he is now induced bg the evi- 
dence of Mr. Bren, Dr. McDowaxp and others, and by 
his own later observations, to believe that the elevated 
barren table-lands of Utah and other parts of the in- 
terior, ‘‘ composed of coarse sand and gravel, and but 
| slightly covered with vegetation, are the principal 
| hatching grounds of the migratory swarms,” while 
there are all over the Rocky Mountain region, in val- 
| leys and plains, and up the mountain cafions almost 
_ to the snow limits, local broods, appearing to have 
little or no connection with the others. 


| Professor Mzrx’s pre'iminary palaeontological re 
| port is interesting mainly to specialists, and the 


| 


| same may be said of the contributions of Dr. Lerpy, 


| on the vertebrate tertiary fossils, Mr. Lesquenevx on 


the cretaceous and tertiary fossil plants of Kansas and 
Nebraska, and Professor Core on the fossil rept_les 
and fishes, though these gentlemen have occasionally 
indulged in generalizations which will attract even 
the unlearned reader. Mr. Lesquekevux’s chapter on 
the fossilization of plants is particularly worthy of 
mention for clearness and compactness though not 
for novelty. 


Professor J. T. Hopegz writes on ‘the Tertiary 
coals of the West’’—an unfortunate title, since the 
determinations of and the reluctant admis- 
sions of Haypzn, both contained in this volume, in- 
dicate that these coals are largely Cretaceous. As we 
formerly put some faith in Dr. Haypen’s positive as- 
sertion that there was no workable coal older than 
the Tertiary, west of the Mississippi, we must con- 
fess that the overwhelming refutation of his views 
which a brief period has effected, shakes our confi- 
dence in his judgment altogether. A distinct retrac- 
tation would become him better than the cool way in 
which he now avoids allusion to his former dogma- 
tisms, while he is forced to admit the truth. More- 
over, it is unkind of him to let Mr. Hopaz prattle of 
Tertiary coals, on the strength of Haypen’s old re- 
ports, when the latter now knows better. Mr, Pzr- 
stvork Frazer, by the way, also contributes a chap- 
ter on Rocky Mountain coals, containing a number of 
analyses. 

Mr. Frazer iuclines to class the coals as bitu- 
minous, adopting a classification of Roczrs which 
does not include lignites. We cannotagree with this 
view, which is contradicted by the behavior of the 
coal under coking or combustion. The chemical 
constitution, to which Mr. Frazer alludes, is no 
more like that of bituminous coals than like that of 


-lignites ; and the amount of water directly indicates. 


lignites. 

Professor Newserry’s article on The Ancient Lakes. 
uf North America is a model in its way. It offers in. 
a comprehensive, intelligible and attractive form the 
results of patient labor upon technical details, gen- 
eralized by a master. We wish our scientific oracles. 
would oftener translate their learning in this style for 
the uses of their fellow-men—especially when their 
works are printed as public documents for informa- 
tion of the people at large. The trouble is, that few 
of them can at once investigate profoundly, gener- 
alize surely and then express themselves clearly. 
Certainly Newserry is of that few. His report on 
the Cretaceous and Tertiary plants of Raxnoxps’ 
Yellowstone Expedition coutains a similar specimen 
of his skill, namely, a description of the physical 
geography of the continent during those periods, 
which, taken together with this paper on the Ancient 
Lakes, is better calculated to give the average reader 
a vivid and correct notion of the physical changes of 
our vast interior than any other treatise within our 
knowledge. Prof. Newserry’s English is generally * 
excellent, though now and then a little careless. So, 
for instance, he remarks (p. 331) that ‘east of the 
California Valley the Sierra Nevada lies, like a lofty 
monntain chain” etc. Very like indeed, we should 
say ! 

We must more seriously question the accuracy of 
the statement (p. 334) that the dimensions of the in- 
terior lakes are steadily diminishing from year to year, . 
There is no proof that they are now diminisbing at 
all ; certainly they are not diminishing steadily from 
year to year. Salt Lake steadilyrose for many years, 
and only within the last two seasons has stood stil) 
or receded. The fact seems to be that those lakes 
which now remain tgaintain a fluctuating equili- 
brium between rainfall or snowfall and evaporation 
—though with regard to their past history, and that 


; of many others now entirely drained or dried, Pro- 


fessor NewBeERby is, of course, entirely right. 


can be put into and taken from the mines by the aid | Report or Oncren 
of steam, bestowing their muscular powers directly | tcai Survey or Wromine, and Portions of Con- 
upon their work, and not wasting it in going to, and = tiguous Territories, conducted under the Authority of 
returning from their place of labor. | the Secretary of the Interior, By F. V. Haxpen, 

Instead of guessing at the quantity and kind of air| United States Geologist. Washington, Goyernment 
pervading @ mine, and to be inhaled or exploded by 


This volume concludes with half a dozen cata- 
logues of zoological and botanical specimens, pre- 
pared by as many well-known naturalists, a table of 
meteorological observations, and an alphabetical in- . 
dex, from which, unfortunately, the names of the — 
numerous are omitted, 


Printing Office, 1871. 8 yo., 511 pp, 
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MINING SUMMARY. 


California. 
County. 


The Sctentifie Press of Nov. 5, has the following ex- 
tract from a late issue of the Inyo Independent relating 
to the series of mines, known collectively as the Silver 
Spront : 

The series comprises some thirty different ledges, to- 
gether forming a complete labyrinth or net work of 
quartz veins, such as isseldom met wilh—perhaps no- 
where else inthe State. Some 20 shafte and tunnels 
have been opened on this property, within an area of 500 
by 2,000 feet, and from the developments already made, 
the evidence is very conclusive that the property must 
bes very valuable and extensive one. Within the area 
above mentioned there are not less than 80 different led- 
ges together forming a most pérfect labyrinth or net 
work of quartz veins. The two principal ones, called 
the “Lamb” and “Silver Sprout” are about 300 feet 
apart, paralicl to each other, and to the crest of the 
munntain. They cut through and across three ridges 
which extend down tho side of the mountain. This 
gives the best possible position for prospecting at very- 
ing heights, Both of these ledges have been opened at 
various places, from 50 to 300 feet apart, covering in all 
some 1,500 feet. Several of the minor ledges have been 
prospected, exch presenting the same general jcharac- 
teristics uf the main, or Silver Sprout, 

In order to determine the future course in regard 
the management of the mine, Mr. Winasnp has selected 
for shipment and reduction in San Francisco, about 3,000 
ponnds of fair, average ore,a portion from the several 
different openings of the mine, The location considered 
in rélation to to the facilities for getting out and reduc- 
ing the ore may be considered as good as could be de- 
sired. Tho attitude is very great, probably not less than 
10,0(0 feet ebove the sea. It isabout three miles dis- 
tant from, but fully 3,000 feet higher, than the famous 
Kearsago mine, and on the same mountain. It is, how- 
ever, an entirely distant series of mines, though there is 
a great similarity in the nature and appearance of the 
orcs of the twomines. Both carry a small percentage 
of base metals, but scarcely enough to be considered 
“rebellious,” The mine is situated upon the Southern 
face of the mountain in such a manner that the snows 
or storms cannot materially aftect the transportation of 
the ore by tramway, which is the only cheap method 
practicable. 

The mill now owned by the company is down the can- 
on pearly 5 miles, The proper place for the mill and 
to which it will soon be removed is immediately below 
the mine and about one mile distant. Here, there is an 
abundance of timber and water, a wide valley fr-e from 
all dangers of snow-slides, and where, by means of a 
tramway, ore can atall seasons ofthe year be shipped 
directly from the mine to the batteries. The whole cost 
of mining, transportation, and reduction of the ore from 
the mine, with the proper and practicable facilities, need 
not exceed $10 per ton. The Silver Sprout is unques- 
tionably a very valuable mine, and with proper manage- 
ment cannot fail to remunerate its owners and at the 
game time prove of great benefit to this |section gener- 
ally. iy 

Colorado. 


From the Miner of Nov. 28: 


Barmy & Norr has shipped since our last issue, for and 
on account of owners, 13 tons of first class smelting ore. 

Aupert Jonnson. Superintendent of the Roe Silver 
Mining Company, informs us that that the John J. Roo 
lode is lookiug remarkably well. “ 

P. H. Huesrs & Oo., have leased the Cherokee lode, 
and are taking out first rate milling ore. Ore treated in 
the mills taken from the Cherokee yields first class 430 
ozs. per ton, second class 222 oz6. per ton. 

8. and Dissrow have made lately 
an important discovery on Columbian mountain, Mon- 
tave district, The ore assays 218 ozs, The crevice is 
reported large and well filled with good pay material. 

Cuares R. furnishes us with the certificate of 
& which certifies that first-class O. K. 
ore treated by them yielded at the rate of 911 ozs. per. 
ton, and second class ore from the same mine yielded at 
the rate of $61 ozs. per ton. Georgetown is a good place 
to fish up rich items, 

The last mill run of Magnet ore, from the whole cre- 
vice, gave a yield of 235 os. per ton. This is a new fea- 
ture in our mining affairs, and we hope t hat we will be 

y Slieved in the future, of the necessity of reporting ¢ 


first and second class ore taken from our wines. Three 
levels are being worked, and rich milling ore is in sight in 
every one of them, 

The Stewart Silver Reducing Co. have shipped since 
our last issue, 


Brick No. Oz. Silver. Fine. Coin Val. 
880 793... - 1106.94 

Also Lead Bars, 


$5772. 99 
The mill is running mainly on eecond class Terrible 
ore, and small lots of ore from various lodes. 
The Internatiopal Mill, Argeniinc, has shipped 


Bar No. Ozs. Silver. Fine. Ooin Val. 
Patmer & Nicuoxs have shipped 
Bar Nu. Oz Bilver. Fine, Ccin Val. 
$2556.07 


Bar 417 was we understand manufactured for private 
partios. 

Total for the week, $9410.66.- ° 

Bowman & Co. have twenty-five tons of Prince Albert 
ore at the mill of the Stewart Silver Reducing Company 
for treatment. This ore has been lying on the dump 
since 1866-67, There sre many other dump piles in 
this section of the country that would pay good profits 
if they were bauled to the mills and treated. 

The Inventors’ Guardian, of October 28th, a stately 
English mining journal, published in London, quotes 
the stock of the Silverplumé Mining Company at 24 to 
3 per cent. premium. We can state, for the satisfac. 
tion and information of the English stockholders, that 
the Silverplume Mine is, at the present writing, yield- 
ing rich ore, in large quantities. 

We understand that J. P. Arry, the inventor of the 
Arcy Furnace, has purchased the Killwinning lode, 
Sherman Mouatain. JAMES SHERARD, one of the work- 
men on the mine, has laid on our table specimen sam- 
ples of the ore now being mined out that are rich in 
silver, We mention this fact to show that our own citi- 
zens have confidence in our mines, 


JoHN NoLAN, a gendeman who has been engaged in 
placer mining for many years in Gold Ran, Summit 
county, called on us this week, and gave us many inte- 
resting particulars in regard to mining affairs in our sis- 
ter county, on the other side of the rfbge. Mr. Nouan 
informs us that preparations during the past summer 
have been made for placer mining on a large scale, dur- 
ing the summer of 1872. One company, he says, will 
work 260 men as soon as the season fairly opens. A few 
men are still sluicing on the Blue, above Breckenridge. 
Pat Cassipy and others are constructiag a ditch below 
Ten Mile, to obtain water to work their ground at Salt 
Lick Gulch. Mr. Nouan visited, a short time before 
leaving the county, the already celebrated King lode, 
discovered late this fall in Pollok district, near the 
head of the Blue. He confirms all previous reports 
concerning the richness of this new discovery. It bids 
fair to outrival any gold lode ever discovered in Colo- 
rado, A great many specimens of wire gold, and rock 
glittering with the yellow metal, have already been 
taken out. The lode outcrops in such a manner that 
levels can be driven in on the vein, and great depth 
gained from the surface. The owner has ample store of 
provisions, and will work his property during the winter. 
Mr. Noxaw thinks that the gold product of Summit 
county for the year 1872 will be very large, 


We visited Empire last week, and have gathored a few 
items in relationto matters there of more thin trans- 
ient interest to the mining community. We have on 
several occasions called attention toa series of tests 
that were being made at the Peck Mill by Messrs. F. W. 
Crospy and L. P, Coox on the ores of that district. 
The object in view has been two-fold. First, to deter- 
mine whether the Crosby Furnace and Process were ad- 
apted to these ores ; second, whether the ores were rich 
enough to pay. We sre and always have been a believer 
in there being a ‘* good time coming ” for Empire, know- 
ing as we do, that for length, bredth, depth and richness, 
her minera} veins can scarcely be surpassed ; 80 we are 
glad, but not surprised to learn that these gentlemen 
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have been decidely successful in their experimente. 
teven tons from the refuse of the Conqueror dump, 
treated by the Crosby method gavea return of ten dol- 
lars and fifty cents per ton. The same worked raw nev- 
er yielded more than five dollars, andseldom more than 
three. A sample from the Gold Dirt lode panned out 
at the rate of scventy-five dollars per ton—fully twice 
what could be obtained without roasting. Theee teste 
were carefully made, and on go large a scale as to have a 
value, far greater then those made ina laboratory. The 
method of treatment is simplicity itself, and. the district 
has abundance of ore that wiJl pay. The Gold Dirt lode 
alone could supply 100 stamps for years tocome. It is 
from ten to twenty feet between walls, and carries pear 
the surface, an average of two feet of rich mineral. 
Comparatively little work has been done on it, but en- 
ough to prove it one of the best in the district ; and yet 
it is but one of mauy. We expect ere {long to have the 
pleasure of adding to the list of our bullion shipments 4 
large and regular contribution from Empire. 


From the Caribou Post of Nov. 25. 

DEPOSITS OF SILVER AND GOULD ORES ON MOUNTS LINOOLN 
AND BROSS, AT THE HEAD WATERS OF THE PLATTE. 

Bemnose, from South Park silver district, 
gives us some interesting particulars respecting the re- 
cent wonderful mineral discoveries of that section. The 
Montgomery branch of the Platie River iakes its rise 
about the base of Mounts Lincoln and Bross, over which 
country the limestone formation extends, and these 
mines, or deposits, are found first near the base, and 
continue to within two or three hundred feet of the sum- 
mit of Mount Lincoln. The Moose Lode, the most dev- 
eloped of avy, is not more than a thousand feet below the 
summit of Mount Bross, and mus‘ be at an elevation of 
at least thirteen thousand feet above the sea. These 
mountains seem to form the culmination of the range 
where the upheaval is the broadest and highest, where 
the great 1ivers, the Platte and the Arkansas, and the 
Rio Grande, and others which flow westward take their 
rise. The discovery and development of these mines 
commenced go late in the season that as yet little can be 
determined in regard to the exte it of the silver district, 
but it is supposed to be co-extensive with the limestone 
formation, of which, iti the absence of an accurate data, 
we can only say the territory already explored is but a 
small portion of the whole, The Moose Lode, on Mount 
Bross is the most developed, being stripped on the sur- 
face for four hundred feet, disclosing a crevice varying 
from twelve to eighteen inchesin width, and of nearly 
uniform value. Before the cold weather set in forty tons 
of this ore wasraised and sent down the mountain, a 
part of which was sent to Newark, New Jersey, and net- 
ted $300 perton. A parcel from the Dwight Lode, an- 
other deposit belonging to the Moose Company, returned 
$280 per ton at Professor Hill’s. Onaccount of the great 
elevation it is comfortable for working the miues with- 
out sheltering only about one-half the year. But with 
shaft-houses and reasonable winter preparations, there 
need be no cessation of mining or reducing. Lheadvan- 
tages of the district are an abundance of wood, coal, water, 
hay and hardy grains and vegetables. Hay is delivered 
near the mines at from $20 to $25 per ton, and could be 
contracted for $15, less than half theCentral price. The 
South Park is an extensive and natural hay country. 
Vegetables are cheap, brought in from the lower part of 
the Park, The coal mines on Lionex’s ranch, ten 
miles easterly from Fairplay,are spoken of as excellent in 
quality and especially valuable to coke. Quartzville, one 
mile southwest from Montgomery, at the base of the 
range, is to be the uppermost Silver City, the supply 
point to the mines, from which a wagon road will extend 
to the workings. The place selected for the reduction 
works is at the junction of the quartz gulch and the 
Platte River, where another town is probable. While 
here we have not more than six inches of snow, and only 
about twoinches at Caribou and Ward, there is a foot or 
more at Montgomery, and eighteen inches at Breckin- 
ridge. But this may be exceptional. Usually towns in 
that section, close up under the range, are accessible 
at all seasons of the year. The Moose Company will 
prosecute their work through the winter. They have 
commenced to tunnel the mountain about eight hun- 
dred feet below the lode, and anticipate no inconvenience 
from wintry weather. Indeed the difficulties of mining 
in the high altitudes are not as great as popularly sup- 
posed, The Caribou Mine, near the timber line, is 
worked in the coldest weather without inconvenience. It 
is a common remark among mivers that they prefer the 
cooler and more eyen temperature of the high moun- 
tains to the sometimes hot and sometimes cold climate 
of the valleys, Onur informant ig one of the owners of 
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the North Star Lode, on the North Star Mountain, oppo- 


site Mount Lincoln, at an elevation of about $13,000 feet, | 


the highest gold mine of which we have any knowledge. 
In 1862, from August to October it yielded between $25,- 
000 and $80,000. This was ardeposit of gold in the sand- 
stone which underlies the limestone, and overlies the 
granite formation. Other gold deposits, though per- 
haps not so large, have been discovered thisdall, which 
will be made available another season. We may expect 
to see a great rush to these mines at the opening of the 
next prospecting season. Of all the remarkable discov- 
eries of the ores of the precious metals in various sections 


now attracting the attention of the whole country, these, 


unless we except the Grand Island Distriet, in our own 
Territory, are incomparably the richest, and in all pro- 
bability will prove the most extensive, and certainly the 
most easily mined. Neither the Salt Lake aor the 
Lake Superior mines show euything like such average 
richness as these wonderful deposits, 


Montana. 


From the Deer Lodge Oity Independeht of Nov. 18: 
PHILIPSBURG. 

Mr. James H. Brown has leased the Comanche mine 
at Philipsburg, and has men employed taking out ore. 
It is expected to raise several hundred tons from this 
mine during the winter. We learn that Mr. Brown will 
start up the mill as soon asit is placed in good order, 
which will be at no distant day. About 70 men are now 
in Philipsburg, all of whom are employed—most of them 
in taking cut quartz. The population is increasing daily. 
There is reason to believe that from the present time 
forward it will be a thriving camp, as all seem anxious to 
push forward work on their mines. CAPT. PLAIsTED is 
engaged in attacking a prospecting pan and stamp tothe 
Stuart Mill. This will enable parties to have their ores 
fairly tested at small expense. Cox. Lyon’s will shortly 
start up a furnace and emelt ores from the Trout mine. 
Frank Mapison is taking ore of good quality from the 
Van Timmen mine. 

British America. 
A NEW GOLD FIELD‘ 
From the St.-Paul Press, Oct. 16, 

Mr. Linpsay D.S1ms, of Fort Garry, reached St. Pau 
lust evening from Manitoba, and he brings the intereat- 
ing information that intense excitemetp revailed at 
Winnipeg over recent gold discoveries at Lake Shabon- 
dawan. Many specimens of gold dust, nuggets and 
gold-bearivg quartz, had been brought to Fort Garry, 
and so confident were the people in general that a new 
Eldorado of unsurpassed richness had been discovered, 

hat hundreds at once repaired to the scene of the dis- 
coveries, and the Jatest information from that region 
has not only confirmed the previous reports but even ex- 
aggerated them to the extent of placing them among the 
richest mineral deposits in the world, outranking even 
California or Australia. 
The Government of the Dominion of Canada is engaged 
-in establishing a road through the eountry between Fort 
William, on Thunder Bay, and the settlements on the 
Red River Valley, but all work on this thoroughfare has 
been entirely suspended, the workmen, to the number of 
several hundreds, having dropped their shovels, picks 
and axes, and emigrated in a body tothe gold fields, 
where they were each washing out with their hands four 
dollarg a day and upward. News of their remarkable 
success in finding gold in paying quantities had infected 
the scher citizens of Winnipeg, and the prospectsseemed 
to be that even the fear of a Fenian raid from Pembina 
would be forgotten in the general desire to revel among 
the golden sands of the Shabondawan. There would 
seem to be some foundation for these reports, for the 
locality mentioned is in the midst of one of the richest 
argentiferous regions cn the continent. The early a 


plorers of @ route through the British Possessions dis- 
covered gold and si'ver in this vicinity, and later investi- ' 

ations have shown that vast deposits of mineral are to be | 

ound alung the shoves of the great lake. Lake Shabon-| 
dawan lies about forty miles due west from Fort William | 
and at least four hundred mileg from Yort Garry. This! 
Lake is only about ten miles in length abd but two or! 
three in width, and forms one of the many small bodies | 
of water in that section. It is boundedon the south and , 
west by a mountainous and unbroken country, through 
which flow several small and rapid streams. Lake Sva- 
bondawan is but a short distance from Silver lelet, iu 
Lake superior, said to be the richest silver mine in the 
world, aud not over one hundred and fifty miles distant 
from the copper mines of Ontonagon. ‘There is, there- 
fore, reasouable ground for believing that these dis- 
coveries may prove ty be as valuable as reported ; and 
that the extensive prospecting of experienced gold nunt- 
ers Which is sure to follow, may yet develop mineral re- 
sources north of Lake Superior as vast as those which 
have attracted hundreds of thousands of py to the 
western slopes of America and the Island o 
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the Pacific. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
BLAKE’S STONE BREAKER. 


The office of this Machine is to break Ores and Minerals of every kind into small fragments, preparatory to their urthe 
commination by. other machinery. 

This ad has now Sonn te use, enduring the severest tests, for the last ten years, during which time it has ben 
introduced into almost every country on the globe, and is everywhere received with great and increasing favor as a labor-sev.rg 
machine ot the first order. 

Illustrated circulars, fully describing the machine, with ample testimonials to its efficiency and utility, will be furnished on 
application, by letier to the undersigned. 

aap The Patents obtained for this machine in the United States and in England having been fully sustained by the courts, 
after well contested suits in both countries, all persons are hereby cautioned not to violate them ; and they are informed that 
every machine now in use or offered for sale, not made by us, in which th: ores are crushed between upright convergent 
faces or jaws actuated by a revolving shaft and fiy-wheel, are made and used in violation of our patent, 


Mch. 14-ly. BLAKE BROTHERS, New Haven, Conn. 


JOUN A. GRISWOLD ERASTUS CORNING, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING, CHESTER GRISWOLD. 


JOHN A. GRISWOLD & CoO., 


sPROPRIETORS OF THE 
RENSSHLABR IRON VVORES, 
TROY, N. Y. | 
{Bessemer Steel Works, Fort Edward Blast Furnace and Columbia Blast Furnace 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIG IRON » RAILROAD, MERCHANT: AND 


SHIP LRON, 
Bessemer Steel Hails, Axles, Tyres, Shafting Plates and Steel Forgings, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Office in New York, No. 56 Broadway. May 17:hy 


LEHICH ZINC COMPANY. 


GORDON MONGES, Treasurer. B. O. WEBSTER, Presiden 


WCRKES, BETHLEHEM, PA. OFFICE, 333 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN JEWETT & SONS, AGENTS, 182 FRONT STREET, NEW YORE. 
OF ZINSO, SPBIUTHR, SHEDNT ZINC. 
Jun28:ly SPIEGELEISEN CINDER FOR BLAST SURNACES. 


IMPROVED DIRECT-ACTING MINING LOCOMOTIVE. 


Gauge, two feet six inches or upwards ; Hight above rail, five feetiour inches ; Width over all, five feet one fach Adap: 
to burn Anthracite or Bituminous coal or coke. 


Materials and Workmanship Equal to those in Full Gauge Railroad Locomo:ives. 


- Guaranteed to pass curves of twenty-five feet radius and haul on a level track in good condition 
Three Hundred and Forty Gross Tons of Cars and Load. a 
for Photo bh and full particulars, address | M* BAIRD & CO. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphis. 
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THE 


STEAM PUMPS. 


—— 


A. S. CAMERON & CO., 


FOOT 234 STREET, E. R., 
octl8:ly NEW YORK. 


Guin & GARRISON, MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumys, 
Steam Engines, 
Vacuum Pans, 


And all the various con- 
nections. For sale at the 
Pump Works, 
26, 28 and 30 First street, 

Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
sepli-6m 


Niagara Steam Pump Works. 


FIRST PREMIUM 
"2981 LOLILSNI 


No. 9 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y.. 
Sole Manufacturer of 
HARDICK’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTING 
STEAM PUMPS AND FIRE ENGINES, 


Patented in England, Belgium and France. 


lar. feb-13-ly 


J CLAYTON'S 


Patent Fly Wheel 


STEAM PUMP. 


STEAM ENGINE 
COMBINED. 


These pumps are the 
cheapest first-class punips 
nthe market. 

All sizes made to order at short notice. 


JAMES CLAYTON, 24 & 26 Water st, 


Novi8-t? Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Office : 50 & 52 John street, New York. 


BOYS AND GIRLS—those who want to grow up to 
be practical, useful men and sensible, happy women, should read 
the “‘Home Department” in “ THE MANUFACTURER AND 
BUILDER.” $1 50 = year. 

ESTERN & COMPANY, Publizhers, 

P. 0. 5969. 

ALLEN, 


37 Park Row, N. Y. 
"ENGINEER, 


No. 45 William street, New York. . 

Designs and Specifications prepared for all kinds of Iron 
Ships and Steam Machinery. Construction and Repairs 
superintended. Experiments conducted. Advice given, etc 


All kinds of Machinery furnished at Manufacturers’ prises 
febs-t 


Send for circu- | 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
 ENOWLES’ 
| STEAM PUMPS. 


| 


| 

| 

PUMPS GUARANTEED FOR EVERY SITUATION. 
KNOWLES & SIBLEY, 

| Warehouse. 90 and 92 Liberty st., 
* NEW YORK. 

Works at Warren, Mass. 


sp:18:3mos 


\" ICROSCOPES FOR SCIENTIVIC INVESTI- 
GATIONS and Educational Purposes. Price list sent 
T. H. MOALLISTER. Optician, 
4% Nassau etreet, N. Y. 


P H. VAN DER WEYDE, M. D., 


free. 


(Late Professor of the N. Y. Medical College, of Mechanics, etc., 
at the Cooper Institute, and of Industrial Science at the 
Girard College, Philadelphia.) 


Analytical & Consulting Chemist and 


Engineer. 
Pacific avenue, above Grand avenue, Brooklyn. 


ce ENGINEERING AND Mrimina JourNaL, $7 Park Row, New 
ity. jansotf 


Qoorer's GLUE AND REFINED GELATINE 


COOPER HEWITT, & CO., 
] NO. 17 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK. 
Sar Iron, Braziers’ Rods, Wire Rods, Rivet and 
} Machinery Iron, Iron and Steel 

Wire of all Kinds, Copperas. 


&c., 
| RAILROAD IRON, COOPER WROUGHT IRON BEAMS ANI 
GIRDERS, 
Martin Cast-Steel, Gun-Barrel aud Compe- 
nent Iron, 


PUDDLED AND REFINED CHARCOAL BLOOMS, 
| Ringwood Anthracite and Charcoal 
Pig Iron. 
Works at Trenton and Ringwood, N. J. 
May 17:ly 
| EUFFEL & ESSER, 
116 FULION STREET, NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of only first class 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


viz.: Mathematicil Instruments, Drawing Paperr, Profile 
Paper, Tracing Cloth, Chesterman’s ‘iapes, Chains, Levelling 
Rods, Hard Rubber Triangles and Curves, Water Colors, 
Brushes, etc., etc. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and Samples of Drawing Paper will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents, 024-3m 


STANDARD CLAY RETORTS, 


FIRE BRICKS AND TILES, 
STOVE LININGS AND FIRE CEMENTS. 


Vitrified steam-pressed Drain and Sewer Pipe, and 
Manufacturers of Clay in general. 
Baltimore Retort and Fire.Brick Works. 
GEO. C. HICKS & CO, 
Apr4:eow:ly Baltimore. 


; AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUNDAY SCHUCLS, 
NN Academies, Public Exhibitions, and Parlor Entertain- 
ments. Lilustrated priced catalogues sent free, 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
Lvec.21:6m 49 Nassau strect, N. Y 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
| CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, 
| NEW YORK. 

ISSUE OIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, AVAILABLE 
IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES IN 
THE WORLD. 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY 10 EUROPE AND THE PACIFIO 
COAST BY TELEGRAPH. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


feb-ly 


(Dec. 12, 1871. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ILLIAM F. McNAMARA, 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 
AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
No. 37 Parx Row, New Yor, Room 22. 
Advice in Patent Lew given free. mat @:tf 


HE 
MECHANIC'S MAGAZINE 


or 
SCIENCE. 

NEW PATENTS, AND ALT, MANUFACYORE*, ENGINEER- 
ING, BUII DING. RAILWAYS, JEL EGRAPUY, 
SHIP-LUILDING, FACTORY 
NEWs, EUC., 

The Well-known LONDON MECH4NIC’S 
MAGAZINE, Established 48 Years, 

Is the Oldest Technical 
Journal in the 


Wold. 
It will be mailed.to Subscribers in the States, for $2 50 
half yearly, 


166 Fleet Street, 
London. 


TAMONDS AND CARBON turvished and get for 
drilling rock, sawing or working stone, also Gilazier’s 
Diamonds, See ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, January 
17, 1871, for further particulars. 
Address: JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau at., N.Y. 
febl4:3mo 


CHALMERS-SPENCE PATENT 
CONDUCTOR CO. 


NON- 


HEAD OFFICE: MORGAN IRON WORKS, NEW YORE. 
ST. LOUIS BRANCH, 
1202 & 1204 N. Second street. 4 
Never deteriorates. Saves26 per cent. Keeps steam per- 
fectly dry. Thirty of the largest Mississippi boats have their 
boilers, pipes, etc., covered with this invaluable material. 
J. CRALMERS, 
Manager. 
71 


J. B. Roacn, 
Treasurer, 


C) Tue Largest Metal Price 
Carreuvt in the World is the 
IRON WORLD AND MANC- 
FACTURER, Accurate quo 
tations and reports of sales of 
HARDWARE and METALA in 
Pittsburgh, New York, Bos 
ton, Philadelpbia, Cincinnati 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Balt! 
more and Chicago. Foreign 
metal markets reported. Ac- 
knowledged standard journal 

= of the metal trades. Only 
$4.00 per year. No hardware desler can afford to do without it 
Every machinist and metal worker sbould take it. Gives more 
iNlustrations of new machinery than the Scientific American 
/Sent four weeks ov TRIAL for 25 cents, postage paid. Address, 

IRON WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
In0n Wortp Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sent on TRIAL three months 
for 25 cents. The AMERI- 
CAN WORKING PEOPLE i+ 
one of the finest publications 
in the world. Yontains 1% 
> pages, or 64 columns of read 
ing matter, designed to inter 
est, instruct and advance the 
best interests of workingmen 

Illustrations of prominent 
Worl jngmen in each issce.— 
Numbers its thousands of sub- 
acribers. Only $1.60 per 
25 cents. Write your name, 


ear, or on trial three months for 
‘own, County and State pelaty, enclose the money, and address 
I 


RON WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
Wortp Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(27 Agents wanted on Salary or Commission. ) 


DOLPH OTT, 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 
May be employed professionally as an expert on practical aub- 
jects, involving both Chemical and Mechanical knowledge. A 
specialjst in various branches oi! Technology. Assays and Ana- 
lyses of al] kinds. Address, Editorial Rooms of the “ Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal,” 37 Park Row, New York City. 


Written communications preferred. nov28-tf 
BNGRAVING 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
The Engineering and Mining Journal 


No, 87 RARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY, 


| 
2 
Se" 
<% 
EL} Wig 
AND 
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} 
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MACHINISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


“HFT 
PIATENT IMPROVED 


PRESSURE BLOWER, 


FOR CUPOLA FURNACES AND FORGES. 
Also manufacturer of the Sturtevant Pavent Improved Fan 
Blower and Exhaust Fan. Send for illustrated catalogue, 


STURTEVANT, 72 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 
n29:ly 


LYON, 
4 MANUFACTURER OF 


Patent Portable Hydraulic Jacks 


. and Punches. 

é i) 470/GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 

For Raising meavy 
Weights, such as Lo- 
comotives Boilers, 
Guus, Heavy Machin- 
ery, Wrecking Pur- 
poses, putting togeth- 
er Water and Gas 
Pipes, pushing off 
Cranks aud Propel. 
lers, Pulling, Proving 
Chains aud Hopes, 


setting up Rigging, or 
Pulling Stumpa, 


Puncbing and Shear- 
ing Iron, Die-Sink- 
ing, etc. 
IMPROVED 
‘ PATEN’ HYDRAU- 
LIC SACKS, that run 
out their entire 
length in a Honizonrax or any other position, 
PATENT MY ODRAULIC PUNCH, 
For Punching Iron, Die-Sinking, etc. Ap 12;ly 


2. 


COMPLET 


Minerals and Ores in which the diff rence of specific gravity 
is so slight and which are als» somotimes jp such fine parti- 
cles as to defy separation by any other machinery or method, 
are rapidly separated by this Concentrator. 

Mr. W. Bement, of Geo getown, Col., concentrating Silver 
ores, says: ‘1 am satisfied your machines can not be beaten; 
they are simple, require no power (comparatively,) and do not 
get out of order.’”’ 

A comparison is chal'enged between the re*ults obtained by 
the approved methods of water concentration and the complete 
system of dry-ore concentration in the amount of ore saved, 
quantity concentrated, economy of working, and comfort of 
the operators and workmen. 

Parties interested in mining are invited to call at 
No. 210 Cildridge street, New York, where they may see 4 
machine in operation and have samples of their own ores 

‘or information and circulars, apply to 
apply R. KROM, 
No. 210 Eldridge street, New York City. 


R P. ROTHWELL, 


MINING AND CIVIL ENGINEER 
AND METALLURGIST, 
From the Imperial School of Mines, Paris, member of th 
Geological Bociety of France, etc, 
OFFICE, WILKESBARRE. PA. 
_ Having hada large practical experience in Europe and this 
country, is prepared to examine and report on all kinds of 
minesal property, superintend mines, and metallurgical 
works, assay ores, eto, 81-2-pq 
THOULET & C. RASCHER, MINING AND CIVIL 
9) « Engineers, Maps, Topographical and Mining Surveys, 
Superintendence of Mines, Metallurgical and Chemical Works, 
Examinations and Reports on Coal and Metallic Min€s, Assays, 
etc., Oriental building, 122 La Salle street, Chicago. 


~ 


INING MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS, MAN- 
UFACTURED BY MOREY & SPERRY, 


HOWLAND PATENT ROTARY BATTERY 


of 12stamps. It requires no frame to put itup. Guaranteed 
to crush 944 to3 tons per day to the stamp. The best Bat- 
tery ever used for amalgamating gold, or crushing silver ores, 
dry orwet. Can be put up on amine in running order for 
one-half the price of the straight battery, and in three days 
afler its arrival at the mine. 12-stump battery, 20,000 pounds. 
with frame ‘complete; 6-stamp battery, 7,000 pounds. Every 
mili run at shop before shippig. 
MILLS, 


CALIFORNIA STAMP 


All the various styles of Pans, Amalgamators, Rock Breakers, 
Separators, Settlers, Concentrators, Dry or Wet, for working 
Gold, Silver or Copper Ores, the same as built in Californiaand 
at lower prices. SHOES AND DIES made of the best white iron. 
Send sizes and we will make patterns and forward Shoes and 
Dies at low prices. Engines, Boilers and fixtures, and other 
Machinery made to order. Also, Howland’s Patent Rotary Valve 
Double or Single Engines. 

lrons for the best California stamp mill, straight battery. 
complete, Also, Irons for low mortar, old style mill, and al) 
other kinds. 

Send for a Circular, 

Address 


MOREY & SPERRY, 
Jan 10:y 


95 Liberty Street New-York. 
WORKS. 


MANUFACTORY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Steam Pumping Engines, Single and Duplex, Worthington’s 
Patent, for all purposes, such as Water Works Engines, Con- 
densing or Non-condensing ; Air and Circulating Pumps, for 
Marine Engines; Blowing Engines; Vacuum Pumps, Sta- 
tionary and Portable Steam Fire Engines ; Boiler Feed Pumps, 


Wrecking Pumps, 
MINING PUMPS, 


Water Meters, Oil Meters; Water Pressure Engines. 


Steam and Gas Pipe, Valves, Fittings, etc. Iron and jjrase 
Castings. 


aa Send for Circular. 
feb-lly 


-H A. ROGERS & 


Successors to 
JOHN ASHCROFT, and WALTON & CO., 


Railway, Machinists’ and Engineers’ 


SUPPLIES, 

50 and 52 JOHN STREET, 
Manufacturers of the Syphon Mercury Gauges. 
Sole Agents for ASHCROFT’S STEAM GAUGE. 

Also Agents for LINDSAY. WRENCHES, STURTEVANT 

BLOWERS, JUDSON GOVERNORS. 
Manufacturers of STEAM and WATER GAUGES. 


Importers and Sole Agents for the United 
States for SCUTCH GAUGE GLASSES. 


H. R. WORTHINGTON, 
59 Beekman street, New York 


Steam Gauges’ Repaired. 
ay 


ENCINES, IRON WORK, ETC. 
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NASON & CO., 61 BEEKMAN 8T., 
. corner of Gold street.-WROUGHT and CAST-IRON 
PIPES ; all kinds of STEAM and GAS FITTINGS ; Apparatus 
for WARMING and VEN'TILATING BUILDINGS. 
JOSEPH NASON, HENRY kK. WORTHINGTON. 
my29-6m 


THE SELDEN DIRECT-ACTING 
ST HA M PWM 
A. CARR, Manufacturer. 

Patented 


Aug. 2d, 1879, 
Dec. 20th, 1870. 


Combining simplicity and durability to a remarkable degre 
Its parts are easy of access, and it is adapted to aLL PURPOSES 
for which Steam Pumps are use 
AS A MINING PUMP 
Itis unsurpassed. Also, 
Steam, Gas and Water Pipe Brass Work. 
Steam and Water Gauges, Fittings, ete., ete 
Send for Price-List and Circulars, 


Address A. CARR. 


43 Courtlandtt, Stree New York. 


FURNACES. 


BLAST FURNACES. 
LURMANWS PATENT. 


GEORGE ASMUS, - - AssIGNzE, 


90 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The undersigned wishes to direct the attention of the mining 
public to his newly invented apparatus for boring shafts and 
artesian wells, patented August Ist, 1871. 

The machine has been thoroughly tested by the best mining 
engineers of Europe, who recommend it very highly. Wet 
shafts can be sunk by these means without difficulty. 

Small holes, up to fourteen inches in diameter, are drilled 
with wire rope ; larger shafts with iron rods. 

Ali machines are accompanied with a guarantee. 

All applications may be addressed to the Editor of the By- 


GINBERING AND H. SONTAG. 
03 3m, 303 Myrtle Street, St. Louis, Me 


* 
MINING MACHINERY, ETC. 
AY: 
KROMS PATEN —ORE | 
| CONCENTKAIOR 
FOR CRUSHING SCREENING. | \ \ 
-AND CONCENTRATING ORES. == \\ \¥ / 
a 


& 
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COAL SHIPPERS. TRADE marx, 


LONDON. 
s This Cement is manufactured specially for works where great Strength and Durability are required. Upwards of 
Wilkesbarre’ Coal & Iron Co. ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND TONS , 
: having been used in the Thames Embankment and other-large works in London. 
OFFICE : Particulars may be obtained of Mr, J. J. WILSON, 8 Cedar street, New York, or as above. aus-tf 


NO. 80 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. OTs TIN G al NGIIN E qi 

cs) 

Orders received for 


FOR MINES, BLAST FURNACES, PILE. DRIVING, CONTRACTORS’ USE, &C. 


SHIPMENT BY BAIL COMPACT, STBONG, SIMPLE AND DURABLE. 


DIRECT PROM MINES, THE MORRIS COUN 
OR FOR OFFICE AND WAREROOM.......-+s+scccsccceccccccsseccessseeecssessseeee+36 CORTLAND STREET, N, Y. 


KEZGIPMENT FROM COMPANY’S WHARVES, 


Advertisements. 


Advertisements admitted on this page at the rate of 40 cents per 
line. Engravings may head advertisements at the some rate 
per line, by measurem@nt} as the letter pv -ss. 


4? 


Port Jchnson and Hoboken, New Jersey. 


NK WBURGH ORMEL CUAL COMPANY. 


Mines st Newburgh, Preston Co., W. Va. 
Office, No. 628. Gay St. Baltimore, Me 


©. OLIVER O’DONNELL......-- 
CHAS. Secretary 


ee Sengeey offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest | 7 peoHor’s patents, have increased the adaptability of these 
rke 
mit yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas ton 
i jone bushel o 
lime 6,768 with count of coke of | this country and in Europe, has sufficiently established their 
anak gene. for many years very extonsively used by various reputation for efficiency and economy, over any other now be- 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to the | ore the public. 
Manbettan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Companies 
of New York, the Brooklyn and Citizens’ Gas Light Companies 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., theBaltimore Gas Light Company of Balti- 
more, Md., and Providence Gas Light Company, Providence, 


oF ES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Facutty.—F. A. P, BARNARD, 8..D., LL.D., Prestornt ; 
T. EGLESTON, Jn., E. M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy ; F. L. 
VINTON, E. M., Civil and Mining Engineer ; C. F. CHANDLER, 
Pa. D., Analytical and Appiied Chemistry ; JOHN TORREY, 
M.D., LL.D., Botany ; C. A. JOY, Pu. D., General Chemistry ; 
W. G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics ; J. H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., 
Mathematics; O. N. ROOD, A.M., Physics; J. 8. NEWBEERY, 
M.D. LL.D., Geology and Paleontology. Regular courses in 
Civil and Mining Engineering ; Metallurgy; Geology and Natu- 
ral History; Analytical and Applied Chemistry. Special stu- 
dents received for any of the branches taught. Particular at- 


tention paid to Assaying. For further information aud cata- 
logues, apply to 


drills to every variety of Rock Drim1ino. Their use, both in 


The Drilis are built of various sizes and patterns, wiTH and 
WITHOUT BOILERS, and bore at a uniform rate of THREE TO FIVE 


= DR. C. F. CHANDLER, 
INCHES PFR MINUTE in hard rock. 
4 


nov?1-ly-is Dean ot the Faculty. 


YORK BELTING AND PACKING COM. 
‘ PANY. The oldest and largest manufacturers in the 
United States of 


The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest attention 


given to orders. sep2i-ls They are adapted to CHANNELLING, GADDING, SHAFTING, 


. HE DESPARD COAL COMPANY OFFER THEIR | Toxxeiimc and open cut work; also to DEEP BoRING for 
Supertor DESPARD COAL to Gas Light Companies through- | ,. 1.4 the vaLUE of MINES and QUARRIES. TEST ORES taken 


out the country. Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 
). West Vir out, fhow the character of mines at any depth. Used either Adapted to Mechanical Purposes, 
MINES IN HARRISON COUNTY, ginia. sinh ie ed air. Simple and durable in construc. | 12 ¥ite the attention of all who are interested in the sale or use 
Wharves, Locust Point, } Baltimore. with steam or compressed air, Pp cf such articles to the high standard quality and low prices of 
Company’s Office, No. 29 South st. 


their various manufactures, comprising 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Leading Hoge, Suction ‘Hose, 
Car Springs, Wagon Springs, Billiard Cushions, 

Grain Drill Tubes, etc., etc., etc., 

* TEST” HOSE 
made expressly for the use of Steam Fire Engines, and will 
stand & pressure of 400 pounds per square inch. Officers of 
Fire Departments requiring new hose, will find this much 
superior in strength and quality to any other. 

PATENT SOLID EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS, a com- 

position of rubber and emery, making a very hard uniform sub- 
stance of the nature of stone throughout. These wheels for 


tion and never need sharpening. 
Manufactured by 
THE AMERICAN DIAMOND DRILL CO., 


No, 61 Liberty Street, 
gep .10.6m New York. 


AGENTS : 
PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, New York. BANGS 
& HORTON, No. 31 Doane street, Boston. 

Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name Manhattan 
Gas Light Co., New York; Metropolitan Gas pap Co., New 
York ; Jersey City Gas Light Co., Jersey City, N. J. ; Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., Washington, D.C. Portland Gas Light Co., 

Portland, Maine. 

Reference to them is requested. mayd0-ly 

J EWIS AUDENRIED & CO., MINERS AND SHI?- 
pers of the following celebrated , 


IRON FOR MINES. 


grinding and polishing metals, “gumming”’ saws, etc., are th 
ANTHRACITE COALS. most economical and effactive that be used. 
From Philadelphia and the Mines, = FS BeSayaagyws awe WAREHOUSE, 37 AND 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
Diamowp, Red Ash; Sroun, Hed Ash; Oncuarn, Pink Ash;| Jou H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 
Broap Mountain, White Ash ; Locust Mountain, White Ash ; > #a-Price lists and further information may be obtained by 
Biack HeaTu, White Ash; Old Company's Lehigh ; Wilkesbarre. 3 mail or otherwise on application. 
From Port Johnston and Jereey City, oct30-ly-os 
Old Co.’s Lehigh, Hazleton, Wilkesbarre, and Shenandoah Coals. 5 ¢ — 
AJso the superior CUMBERLAND COALS. = 4 NN Pat. Bucket-Plunger 
BROAD TOP BARTON, BARTON, a 
at Philadelphia. a more. at Alexandria. Rasth 
206 Walnut Philadelphia; 14 Kilby street, Boston, 34 West- WW ae asthampton, Mase 
rainster st., Providence; 24 Second st., Baltimore, NG n28-10t 
110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Jan3.ly po N 
‘YOXE BRO.’S CO., CROSS CREEK COLLIERY, MIN-|} 2 3 & LAFLIN & RAND, 
ers and Shippers of the Celebrated POWDER 41 Park Row, opposite Astor 
Cross Creek Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash w York, 
COAL ° ite attention to their facilities for delivering 
de 
» Philadelphia, No. 341 Walnut street. ‘ 7 
Drifton, Jeddo P. O., Luzerne Co., Pa. . SAFETY FUSE, 
Agent in New York, SAMUEL BONNELL, Jr., Light Locomotives for use in Collieries, Mines, etc. ELECTRICAL BLASTING 
Room 43, Trinity Building, A 
feb-1 111 Broadway. OST & GODDARD “ APPARATOS, &c., 
wherever required, from having nin ‘nUfactories in differ- 
GC.” LINDERMAN & CO., 109 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ee beside agencies and magazines at all distributing 
MINERS, P ° nov. l:ly 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


BURCH’S 


Helical Hand Drill. 


New York Tap and Die Company, Centrebrook Manufacturirg 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT HE 

Tobacco Manufac*arers’ Association bas ch»nged the 

place of the Manufactur.—g part of its business from the city 

of New York to Greenpoint, in the city of Brooklyn and State 

of New York, but covtinues to have its Office and principal 
place of tinancial business in the city of New York, 


COURTLANDT PALMER, Ja., Sccretary. 
Dated Novemabet 18, 1871. 


PROPELLER PUMPS 


Sugar Loaf, Lehigh Coal. 


OFFICE, 50 TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY 
may23-ly NEW YORK. 


AMUFL BONNELL, JR., OFFERS FOR SALE HIS 
SUGAR ChEEK and HONEY BROOK 


COALS, 


OFFICE: Company, Goddard Solid Emery Wheel, Essex Screw Company. 
43 and 45 TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, DRALSDS 1% of any capacity and elevation, See Manufacturer and Builder 
New Yors. Jomily MACHINISTS’ AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES. November, 1871. W, B. BUCK, Sec , 67 N, Front street, Phila. 


P 
Diamond Point 
— | 


